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OUNTRY cousin to the common gray squirrel of Pennsylvania forests, 
the fox squirrel shown on this month’s cover is found in the western and 
south central regions of the Commonwealth. He is primarily an animal resi- Jc 


dent of small woodlots which abound in farming areas and does not travel C 
as extensively as his gray relative. R 
July fox squirrel families contain from one to four youngsters just G 

learning the fundamentals of arboreal acrobatics. Born in early spring, B 
young fox squirrels are hairless and do not become completely covered with J 
fluffy hair until about twenty-five days old. They are born in either leafy H 
nests constructed by their parents, usually in large trees, or in natural den 
cavities. Juvenile fox squirrels are dependent upon their mother for about 
three months although they begin to climb in about two months and prob- 
ably venture onto the ground at about ten weeks of age. 

Like all their close relatives, fox squirrels are “nuts” about nuts but they 
also show a definite fondness for ear corn. Nuts are buried in individual W 
caches at ground surface where they can be relocated by scent through more N 
than a foot of snow. Other foods include fleshy fruits, insects, eggs, and the iP 
seeds of such trees as elm and maple. 

The famed “fall shuffle,” during which the young of the year scatter, is = 
familiar to the fox squirrel popul: ition. It is not uncommon for a squirrel to 
move from a few to 40 miles in the fall of the year. Ordinarily, however, C 
these colorful woodlot prowlers confine their activities to an area twenty to be 
forty acres in size. The fox squirrel, unlike the gray, will normally cross open c 
fields to get from one woodlot to another or to reach a cornfield. If pursued, 
he does not necessarily take to the first tree, often passing several before 
reaching and climbing the den tree. 0 

As with all wildlife, winter is the critical time of year for fox squirrels. * 
A failure of the mast crop, coupled with severe storms and cold, usually st 
spells disaster for these big squirrels. However, fox squirrels bounce back | ; 


from periodic lows with astonishing vigor and Pennsylvania hunters can 
always count on the thrill of bagging this big, colorful member of the 
squirrel family. 
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— of our pilgrim’s pride, land where our fathers died, America 
stands today as one of the strongest, most powerful nations in history. 
Within our 48 states, 150 million persons enjoy a higher standard of 
living than can be found anywhere else on earth. In almost every phase 
of human activity, the “American way” reigns supreme. 

We are rightfully proud of our progress; we cherish our liberties. We 
love our rocks and rills, our woods and templed hills. But, at the same 
time, do enough Americans realize that their country will continue to 
be the land of the free and the home of the brave only as long as our 
natural resources—our soils, waters, forests, minerals and wildlife— 
sustain us? When we see blasted rocks, polluted rills, burned woods 
and eroded hills, do we sense a danger more terrifying than a tornado? 
When minority groups seek, and obtain, rights to the exclusive use of 
any God-given resource, does the great American public always remem- 
ber the self-evident truth of “equality for all” upon which this nation 
was founded 177 years ago? 

The price of prosperity need not be waste; the foundation for freedom 
must not be exploitation. Conscious of conservation and guided by its 
principles of wise use, we can still have the same abundance of the 
material things in life even though we will have to take them at a 
slower rate. A country which puts off until tomorrow the preservation, 
protection, and perpetuation of its natural resources cannot long pay 
the price for survival. 

Sinews of national strength are only as strong as clean, pure waters. 
Fires of liberty burn only as brightly as logs from wooded hills. The 
stories of success stem only from rich soils and the muscles of modern 
power are manufactured only from irreplaceable veins of mineral 
wealth. 

If we are to obtain a more perfect Union, maintain justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, and promote the 
general welfare, conservation can’t wait. God blessed America with a 
rich heritage of natural resources. We have not always used our in- 
heritance wisely. But the same spirit which held aloft a star-spangled 
banner in ’76 is still with us. Rekindled for conservation, that spirit will 
enable us to hold the stars and stripes on high forever. 
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THE ROAD TO CONSERVATION 
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By Ivan McKeever 


(Third In A Series) 


IVILIZATION, as we know it, 

probably had its beginning along 
the banks of the Nile. This river, 
flowing through a great desert, nour- 
ished a country that for centuries was 
a center of world commerce and cul- 
ture. 

In most regions of the earth prog- 
ress was difficult. The cold, the heat, 
the drought, and the pestilences all 
worked against man to retard his 
progress tow ard civilized life. The 
Nile Valley was different. Here a 
bountiful river enriched and watered 
the land. Tribes of nomads came and 
stayed. Population increased and 
society became organized. 

As the fertile soil produced abund- 
antly, man was no longer required to 
utilize all of his time to provide food. 
He became interested in more than 
just the necessities of life and devoted 
time and thought to the development 
of the arts and sciences. He learned 
to make bronze and out of bronze 


and 
Tools were also developed 
such as wheels, levers, pulleys, wind- 


were made -swords, helmets, 


shields. 
lasses, wedges, lathes, screws, drills, 
and saws. 

The bright skies of Egypt caused 
astronomy to become a_ leading 
science. Egyptian astronomers and 
mathematicians computed that the 
world was round at least 4,000 years 
before Columbus sailed west to prove 
that the world was not flat and to 
find a shorter route to the Indies. 
The art of writing was also developed 
in Egypt as far back as 3,000 B. C. 

Civilization probably made more 
rapid advances during this time than 
in any other period with the possible 
exception of the first half of the 20th 
century. “If,” says Paschel, “we com- 
pare the technical inventory of the 
Egyptians with our own, it is evident 
that before the invention of the 
steam engine, we scarcely excelled 
them in anything.” 

The early Egyptians were good 
farmers. They had excellent systems 
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of irrigation throughout the entire 
Valley at least 5,000 years ago. 
Farmers were required by necessity 
to work together to build and main- 
tain these irrigation ditches. They dis- 
covered that what one could not do 
alone, they could do together. We 
could consider these the forerunners 
of our modern American soil con- 
servation districts where farmers work 
together to develop and carry out 
their own conservation programs. 


They became expert in engineer- 
ing. Even today our engineers marvel 
at their accomplishments. The build- 
ing of the pyramids was an engineer- 
ing wonder. An outstanding example 
is the Great Pyramid built approxi- 
mately 3000 B. C. by the Pharaoh 
Khufu. After 5,000 years this Great 
Pyramid is still in excellent condition 
and within only a few inches of being 
a perfect square at its base. The 
passageways are still as they were 
when the pyramid was completed. 
The height of the tomb now is ap- 
proximately 450 feet or 100 feet less 
than the Washington Monument. Al- 
though one-half of the stone was re- 
moved to build Cairo, it still has 
enough limestone remaining to build 
850 Washington Monuments. We 
might express the size of this pyramid 
in another way. If the stone were 
used to produce rock slabs four inches 
thick, there would be enough to 
build a two-foot wide walk for 25,000 
miles. When we consider the vast 
distance these stones were trans- 
ported and the construction diffi- 
culties involved, we certainly agree 
that the pyramids were truly one of 
the Seven Wonders of the ancient 
world. 

The pyramids were built as final 
resting-places for the kings or 
pharaohs. The belief that the soul 
remained close to the body even after 
death caused people with financial 
means to provide, or attempt to pro- 
vide, lasting resting-places for their 
dead. The pyramids, or tombs, were 
arranged so that food could be placed 





near the body for the sustenance of 
the soul as it lingered nearby. 

The records tell us that the pyra- 
mids were built by the pharaohs. 
Perhaps though we should credit the 
building of the pyramids to the Nile. 
Without fertile soil and abundant 
harvest there would not have been 
food for the hundreds of thousands 
of men who toiled for as much as 100 
years on one pyramid. We can con- 
clude therefore that the sixty pyra- 
mids standing in the desert just out- 
side of the fertile valley floor are, in 
reality, a “tribute to the Nile.” 

The Nile originates in the high 
mountains of central Africa far to 
the south. In overall length from its 
source in the mountains to its mouth 
at Alexandria, it covers a course of 
3,473 miles—the second longest 
stream of water in the world and 
surpassed only by our own Missouri- 
Mississippi. The west fork, the White 
Nile, and the east fork, the Blue 
Nile, join at Khartoum in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan to form the Nile 
proper. 

The White Nile is often laden 
with silt. The Blue Nile is swollen 
every year by the tropical rains in 
the mountains of the headwaters. 
The Nile waters rush on for 1,000 
miles from Khartoum over six great 
cataracts to Aswan where what is 
known as the Egyptian Nile really 
begins. Before reaching Aswan, it is 
unable to deposit its silt because of 
the swift current. From Aswan, the 
Nile flows through a fairly flat plain 
or plateau for over 600 miles more to 
Cairo and then to Alexandria on the 
Mediterranean Sea. Over the last 
600 miles the Nile spreads out an- 
nually over the valley which varies 
from 6 to 15 miles in width. This 
flood which begins in early June and 
recedes in early fall leaves a film of 
soil over the land. This fertile soil 
and natural irrigation made farming 
easy to the early Egyptians. It is no 
wonder that they were able to take 
care of their food requirements and 


USDA Photo 


Pyramid of Giza, near Cairo, is a symbol of Egypt’s ancient Civilization and a tribute 


to the fertility of the Nile. 


still have time for the development 
of those cultural things which con- 
stitute civilization. 

The Nile drains a valley of 1,- 
107,227 square miles. Much of this 
valley was originally rich in lime- 
stone soil. The silt carried by the 
Nile for thousands of year was there- 
fore rich topsoil, produced, for the 
most part, under forest cover. The 
food produced from this organic soil, 
rich in minerals, had its effect on the 
well-being of the people. The health 
of the Egyptians during the main 
period of their greatness seems to 
have been very good. Archeologists 
tell us that the skeletons of these 
people were the most perfect of those 
found anywhere. 

The Nile Valley flourished and 
became the center of trade. Syrian, 
Cretan, and other merchants crowded 
the markets of Egypt. As with every 





strong country, Egypt made war and 
in time became master of much of 
the land to the east of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas. A country so 
strong, so rich, and so well developed 
Should have been able to have sur- 
vived indefinitely as a great country 
and to have maintained this position 
of wealth and prosperity. Instead we 
find that Egypt was starting to decline 
almost 3,000 years ago. Somewhat 
later during the sixth century B. C. 
they were overrun and conquered by 
the Persians. They regained their in- 
dependence and maintained it for 
sixty more years. But in 332 B. C. 
they were again conquered—this time 
by the Macedonians from Greece 
under the leadership of Alexander 
the Great. At his death his empire 
was divided among his generals with 
Ptolemy getting Egypt as his share. 
The Ptolemy line ruled Egypt for 
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over 300 years and ended its period 
with the reign of Cleopatra when 
the Romans took over. 

It was during the Roman rule that 
Egypt and the Nile probably received 
its greatest compliment as the Roman 
empire was dependent upon _ the 
grain produced in the Valley of the 
Nile. Each year there was a great 
celebration when the grain fleet ar- 
rived at Rome. The Romans did 
everything possible to increase the 
production of grain. Irrigation canals 
were improved and new ones built. 
The Nile Valley became an import- 
ant segment of the Roman Empire. 


In very recent times we read a 
great deal about the unrest, the 
poverty, and the backwardness of 
Egypt. Ordinarily we would think 
that, if the fertile soils carried by the 
Nile from the mountains to the south 
had produced highly nutritive foods 
during the reign of the pharaohs, 
they should still be doing the same 
today. The fact that this is not true 
should cause us to analyze what has 
really happened. Originally the soils 
brought down from the headwaters 
were in relatively small amounts and 
came from a forest floor, rich and 
organic in nature. As the centuries 
passed, the forests were cut from the 
mountainsides and plateaus of Abys- 
sinia. The destruction of the forests 
of the watershed and the farming of 
the slopes in the valley resulted in 
the Nile increasing its silt load many 
times over what it had seemingly 
carried in former days. This silt load, 
coming from more _ impoverished 
land, no longer contained the vitality- 
giving qualities that were formerly 
carried by the rich organic topsoil. 
This cycle not only brought about 
decreased yields throughout the Nile 
Valley but it also resulted in some- 
thing far more important—a lower 
quality of food. This undoubtedly 
has been reflected in the health, 
vitality, and ambition of the people 
along the Nile. 





The Nile has provided good fish- 
ing for thousands of years and even 
now fish is one of the main foods of 
the Egyptians. The fertility of the 
soil in the drainage area of the Nile 
has enriched the water with minerals 
and plant food. This fertility in- 
creases the growth of microscopic 
plants so essential to fish growth and 
sometimes turning the river a green- 
ish color during periods of low water. 

The wild animals of the fields and 
forests, so plentiful in the days of 
the pharaohs, have largely become ex- 
tinct. No longer are there any jungles 
or swamps caused by the backwaters 
from the Nile. These areas have been 
drained where possible and used for 
farming. Crocodiles and hippopotami, 
once common in the Nile, have 
vanished entirely. The wild boar may 
still be found in a limited number 
in the Delta. One of the most. com- 
mon game birds is the sand grouse. 
There are a great variety of aquatic 
birds. 

Throughout the whole period of 
Egyptian history there has been a 
conflict between the large land-owners 
and the actual tillers of the soil. 
Wars, conflagrations, pestilences, over- 
abundance, and poor markets have 
often caused the small farmers to be 
squeezed out and their land literally 
taken over by the large land-owners. 
This conflict has gone on for thou- 
sands of years or since the time all 
land was considered the property of 
the king or pharaoh. The recent 
change of government in Egypt was 
largely caused by the land-tenure sys- 
tem and the longing of the peasants 
to have title to the land they tilled. 
Undoubtedly, the demands of the 
landlords through untold centuries 
have had an adverse effect on the 
whole Nile watershed and certainly 
upon the rich Nile alluvial valley. A 
more popular government of Egypt 
is now attempting to redistribute the 
land to those who actually till the 
soil. 
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Egyptians moving onions on camel .back from field to railroad station. Onions have 
been one of the principal foods of the Egyptians from the days of the pharaohs. 


The fact that the Nile River Valley 
was level and erosion was not a prob- 
lem has made possible a longer period 
of agricultural production than we 
have record of anywhere else in his- 
tory. In every country where erosion 
has been the factor in land decline, 
civilization has also declined at a 
much more rapid rate than has been 
true in the Valley of the Nile. 

The rich soils of the Delta of the 
Nile are made up of the best soils of 
the uplands. The fact that the best 
soils are gone from the drainage area 
means that the Delta cannot con- 
tinuously expect a replacement of the 
plant food which has made it such 
an important agricultural area. The 
yields are already much reduced. 

Near the beginning of the 20th 
century a great dam was built at 
Aswan. This has enabled improved 
irrigation so that crops can now be 
irrigated as needed without waiting 


for the annual flood. The improved 
irrigation has resulted in a shifting 
of agriculture, especially in the Delta, 
to the production of cotton as an ex- 
port crop. Egypt has now become the 
third largest cotton-producing country 
in the world and the production per 
acre is the highest of any country. 
This is true because practically all of 
the cotton is grown on the rich al- 
luvial delta known as Lower Egypt. 

The Nile could undoubtedly learn 
a great deal about the art of carrying 
silt and valuable plant food from our 
own Mississippi River. The Delta of 
the Mississippi and the Delta of the 
Nile, both important cotton-growing 
areas, have much in common. Per- 
haps they should compare notes on 
what the future holds for them as 
more and more land is destroyed up- 
stream. 

To Be Continued 
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PART VII 
By George X. Sand 


The story so far: Smoky the deer, 
returning from his vast woodland 
domain (to which he had been 
driven by his enemy, the pale-face 
buck, and that even greater enemy, 
Hoke Bronson), searches for White- 
foot, the young doe who had be- 
friended him and whom he has never 
forgotten. 

He finds Whitefoot in the deep 
snows of a swamp, yarded up there 
and starving along with the other 
members of the pale-faced buck’s 
herd. He leads Whitefoot out for a 
successful raid on the corn-crib of 
a nearby farm (having been reared 
on a farm, this proves easy for 
Smoky). 

When he returns to lead the other 
members of the starving deer herd 
out to similar sources of cattle fod- 
der, he is challenged by the pale- 
faced stag. They fight. Smoky finds 
himself being soundly beaten . . . 


AS THE sharp sound Smoky fell 
limply to the snow. His neck felt 
as if surely it must be broken. A loud 
roaring filled his aching head. He 
tried to overcome it by gasping great 
lungsful of the cold, hemlock-crisp 
forest air into his tortured chest. His 
one thought now was to regain his 
feet as quickly as possible, before the 
big stag could inflict mortal injury 
upon him. He forced his smarting 
eyes to focus upon his shaggy assail- 
ant—and promptly stared in disbelief 
at what he saw! 

The pale-faced leader still stood 
over him threateningly. But now the 
big fellow wore an expression of 
startled surprise. For with the sud- 
den crack of sound his well-antlered 
head had become as denuded as that 
of any of the watching doe. The 
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gleaming, dangerous horns, since this 
was the season of the year during 
which they would be shed anyway, 
had broken off cleanly at their bases 
from the strain of the fight. 

Smoky, of course, still in his first 
year of horns, had no explanation to 
offer himself for this sudden for- 
tunate turn of events. All that -in- 
terested him at the moment was the 
fact that strength had begun to surge 
back into his young body; that the 
unmistakable shadow of fear now 
flickered through the opalescent eyes 
of his adversary. 

Slowly the big stag began to back 
away through the trampled, moonlit 
snow. Smoky followed, aware of a 
grim satisfaction because his own 
sharp spikes, heretofore practically 
worthless as defensive weapons, still 
remained intact atop his head. 

Suddenly the pale-faced one turned 
tail and ran. Smoky leaped after him, 
managing to deliver several well- 
placed thrusts, lacerating and draw- 
ing blood upon the other’s hindquar- 
ters just as the stag had done to him 
once before in Whitefoot’s presence. 

Guiding the deer out of the swamp 
and through the heavy snow drifts 
immediately surrounding it proved 
no mean task for Smoky. Many times 
he had to pause while the weakened 
animals rested. Once, when one par- 
ticularly emaciated old doe gave an 
apologetic cough and sank down 
into the snow, blocking the trail for 
the others, Smoky went back to as- 
sist her. But she was beyond any 
assistance he or anyone else on this 
earth could give. Sadly, he opened a 
new trail for the others around her. 
Then he continued to lead them to- 
ward the unprotected ridges where 
the winds had blown away most of 
the snow, making travel easier. 

Once more Smoky stood with 
Whitefoot on the snow-clad hill that 
overlooked the sleeping village. But 
now, behind them, looking silent 
and ghostlike in the moonlight, there 
appeared some two dozen other gray 
forms. 


All accounted for, Smoky led them 
carefully down the long slope, fol- 
lowing his original trail, still plainly 
visible in the snow. Shortly they ar- } 
rived at the corn-crib. The door still 7 
hung open where he’d chewed | 
through the homemade leather latch 
earlier that night. One by one, just © 
as Whitefoot had done previously, © 
the starved deer reached inside for | 
the tempting cattle fodder and pro- 7 
ceeded to stuff themselves. 

It was almost dawn when the last 7 
tasty ear had been crunched clean, 
Now the band of gray raiders silently 
retraced their path out of the valley, 7 
Not once had an alarming bark | 
sounded. Not once had a light sprung 4 
on in any of the dark farmhouse © 
windows. 

Next morning it was an irate far- 
mer, indeed, who discovered the deer 
tracks and followed them to his ran- 
sacked food supply! 

The news did not leak out im- | 
mediately, however. The snows still 
lay a foot deep over the valley roads, 
tending to discourage neighborly 
visits. And each farmer had plenty 
to keep him busy during the all too 
short daylight hours. 

That night Smoky led his hungry 
band in another forage. This time 
their success was not so immediate. 
They had to visit three of the corn 
cribs before Smoky could find one 
that he was able to gnaw open. This 
caused a great number of telltale 
tracks to be left in the trampled 
snow. Too, at the second farmhouse, 
where Smoky had encountered a 
metal hasp on the crib that refused 
absolutely to move, there had been 
an alert dog. The dog had set the 
moonlit night resounding with his 
excited barking. Fortunately, the 
animal had been chained. His owner, 
certainly not expecting a bold in- 
vasion from deer, whom he’d learn to 
think of as timid, skulking creatures, 
had merely thrown open an upstairs 
bedroom window. In his ignorance 
le had berated the loyal watchdog 
for disturbing the peace. From now 
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on such dogs could be expected to be 
left unchained at night. . . 

By the time the third successive raid 
had been completed the rural tele- 
phone lines were humming. Angry 
farmers compared notes and made 
plans to put a stop to the nuisance. 

But this, as they were to discover, 
was to prove no mean task. Smoky 
had been reared in captivity. He had 
an intimate knowledge of men and 
dogs and little fear of such things 
as bouncing car lights over the snow 
and angry, shouted commands 
through the darkness. In fact, he de- 
rived a keen sense of pleasure from 
outwitting these humans 
surely, it was much easier than mas- 
tering the problems of the wild, as 
he’d had to do from scratch when 
he finally managed to escape from 
them. 

Then, one overcast night, Smoky 
heard a new voice assume leader- 
ship over the exasperated farmers. It 
was a harsh, relentless voice that 
brought his memory into painful 
focus. 

“We'll git ‘em tonight,” Hoke 
Bronson was promising the armed 
men who'd driven to his stipulated 
rendezvous at the crossroads just 
north of the village. “We've got 
enough men to watch the entire val- 
ley. Just as soon as the dogs let us 
know at what point they've entered, 
we'll go there—surround ’em and 
shoot ‘em down!” 

Smoky stood very still while the 
car doors slammed one by one and 
the hunters drove off to their ap- 
pointed stations. Then he slipped 
back to the shadowy washout where 
he’d left Whitefoot and the others. 
He had no means of knowing what 
plans his pursuers had been making. 
But he’d sensed the import of their 
conversation, knew that tonight spe- 
cial danger threatened. In fact, he’d 
long been aware of the heightening 
risk he took each time he returned 
to the valley. So this night he was 
ready with a new plan of his own... 


A cloud slid over the pale moon. 
The watching men, standing silent 
and grim with their guns ready, fol- 
lowed the progress of the cloud’s 
shadow as it crept down the length 
of the valley. Nothing else stirred. 

Suddenly there came a chorus of 
excited barks from the southern end 
of the valley. The deer had come at 
last! Relieved, the stiff men ran to- 
ward their cars. In short order the 
bright, double beams could be seen 
converging across the valley floor 
upon what was to be the scene of 
slaughter. 

Smoky, too, saw the approaching 
lights. Bouncing over the snow in 
their eagerness, they looked like long 
fingers probing to find him. He ran 
a little faster, purposely leading the 
gullible pack of farm dogs at his 
heels a_ back-and-forth chase that 
kept him just out of gun range. 

But, to his consternation, a shot 
rang out. Smoky caught the ominous 
streak of orange flame from the up- 
tilted barrel a second before he heard 
the explosive sound. 

“There goes one—over there!” a 
voice yelled excitedly. 

Smoky pivoted. Showers of moon- 
lighted snow flew from beneath his 
black hoofs as he bounded away. 
Had he misjudged after all? Were 
there actually more hunters stationed 
in the valley than he’d expected? 
Earlier, like a slinking gray ghost 
taking advantage of each shadow that 
lay against the snow, he’d carefully 
scouted every side of the valley, fixing 
each danger point firmly in mind. 

He needn’t have worried, how- 
ever. The sudden gunshot had been 
fired by an excited farmer’s boy— 
from well out of range. Right now 
the youngster was being upbraided 
by his angry elders. They thought 
he’d spoiled their chances. 

Little did the men realize that all 
this was a part of Smoky’s carefully 
laid plan to lead the loudly barking 
farm dogs far away—and the dancing 
lights against the snow with them, 
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Eventually he would lose the dogs 
in a swamp at the southern entrance 
to the valley. 

For, while all this was taking place, 
Smoky knew that Whitefoot and the 
rest of the herd would be leisurely 
filling their stomachs at the un- 
guarded haystacks of those absent 
and unsuspecting farmers who lived 
at the north end of the valley! 

“T’ll get ‘im yet, mark my word!” 
a big man stormed self-consciously 
inside the stove-warmed hardware 
store the next morning. And, _ be- 
cause everyone in the village had 
heard by this time the story behind 
the ugly, livid scars on the man’s 
face, they nodded soberly and said 
nothing. 

Smoky was too smart not to realize 
his limitations. Right at the moment 
he had the advantage, it was true; 
there were too many of the nourish- 
ing haystacks available for the far- 
mers to guard them all. Nor would 
they have room inside their crowded 
barns to store this additional cattle 
fodder. Hence, by carefully choosing 
a new entrance route to the valley 
each night, by purposely leading his 
band, as he had been doing, over 
patches of bare, frozen ground on 
their return trips so that the farmers 
could not trail them back to the 


swamp, he could probably go on 
successfully for several more days. 
But sooner or later he was bound 
to make an error and meet with vio- 
lent disaster. 

Actually, he would have preferred 
to lead Whitefoot and the rest of the 
herd back to his own wilderness do- 
main. And the sooner the better. 
There they would find abundant 
food. And there would be no one to 
chase them with guns. But his com- 
panions were still too weak to make 
such a trip. And hence he must con- 
tinue to run the risk of further raids 
upon the farmhouses, since that was 
the only food that remained in this 
area. 

At dusk the following evening 
Hoke Bronson and several compan- 
icns quietly took up positions in an 
overgrown apple orchard behind one 
of the farmhouses. Bronson, lawless 
pothunter though he might be, 
nevertheless was recognized as an ex- 
pert on the habits of deer. That’s 
why the desperate valley farmers had 
been willing to accept his offered 
leadership in this particular hunt. 
No one liked the scarred, belligerent 
guide. But when he’d pointed out 
the abundance of recent tracks al- 
ready present in the orchard it had 
seemed a good chance that Smoky 
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and his foraging band would return 
there. Plenty of tasty twigs still re- 
mained on the trees within easy 
reach, since the fruit orchard here- 
tofore had been much too close to 
civilization for deer to visit it. 

As the shadows of evening began to 
fill the orchard, Bronson sat motion- 
less. His muscular back rested 
against a gnarled tree trunk. The 
deadly .30-.30 rifle lay across his 
chilled knees. Only his hot, dark 
eyes moved. His burning, resentful 
glance swept restlessly from one patch 
of snow covered ground to the next. 

Ever since his violent encounter 
with Smoky, the big guide had been 
a changed man. Already an isolation- 
ist and semi-outlaw by nature, liv- 
ing in the woods with his family 
where he could pothunt game out of 
season as their needs arose, the big 
man had now become even more of 
a recluse. Ashamed of the terrible, 
livid scars which would forever dis- 
tort his gouged face for all to see, 
Bronson imagined that behind his 
back the men of the village sneered 
at him. He was positive that among 
themselves they gloated because, 
while once he was the best deer hun- 
ter of them all, now he couldn't even 
find the animal responsible for his 
disfigurement. 

Actually, this was not the case at 
all. But as each day passed Bronson 
grew more grim, felt more frustrated, 
until gradually his family, his home, 
his very way of life became secondary 
in importance to his unholy desire to 
meet up with Smoky again. 

It was this same steely grimness of 
purpose that enabled him to sit mo- 
tionless in the orchard now despite 
the cold. Even when the numbness 
crept through his leather hunting 
boots, up his stiffening legs, into the 
very bones of his spine, he refused 
to give into it. 

And, because he was the leader 
who would give them the signal 
when this night of watching was over, 


because they secretly feared the near- 
madness that lurked in the big 
guide’s burning eyes, the other men 
stationed about the orchard shivered 
and cursed silently under their 
breath. Why the devil didn’t the 
deer return when you wanted them 
tco? It seemed uncanny that animals 
should prove that smart! 

Overhead a frosty slice of moon 
swam through the cloudy sky, send- 
ing formless shadows stealing back 
and forth through the twisted trees 
of the orchard. Narrow-eyed,  sus- 
picious, Bronson watched each one 
critically, following its movement 
until invariably it melted away again 
into nothingness against the lumines- 
cent snow. 

There was an ethereal, ghostly 
quality to the scene now that needled 
Bronson’s imagination in spite of 
himself. Like all humans, he had an 
inherent awe and dread of what must 
lie beyond the edge of the darkness. 
Once again he found himself think- 
ing in terms of a specter-world of 
childish folklore; vampires and wood 
nymphs; centaur-like apparitions that 
seemed to advance and recede be- 
tween the moonlit trees with twitch- 
ing tails, half men, half animal . 

Suddenly he stiffened. He experi- 
enced the prickly sensation that 
something was passing close beside 
him in the dark! 

With a startled oath he snatched 
up the big flashlight he’d laid within 
easy reach. The powerful beam jab- 
bed nervously in all directions about 
the orchard. But there was nothing. 
Nothing but a light, musky breeze— 
although up until a moment before 
Bronson would have sworn that 
there hadn’t been a breath of air 
stirring. 

Hurried footsteps sounded behind 
the guide. ‘“‘What was it?” a member 
of the party asked quickly. ‘What'd 
you see?” 

“Nothin’. Imagination, 
Bronson’s tone was surly. 


I guess.” 
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“Let’s get outta here,” another man 
suggested nervously. “Them damn 
deer ain’t comin’ back tonight. . . 
leastwise you ain’t gonna see ’em if 
they do.” 

Bronson looked searchingly at the 
man. Had there been a double mean- 
ing to the words, or had he only 
imagined it? 

The man, he was a short, stocky 
fellow named Hartman, scowled and 
glanced away. “C’mon, I got my pick- 
up,” he announced to Bronson. “I'll 
give yuh a lift home.” 

Bronson nodded. He’d been out- 
witted by Smoky again. If it had been 
the young buck near him there in 
the orchard, that is. He chambered 
the unused bullets spitefully from 
his rifle, got in beside Hartman. 

“Funny thing,” Hartman mused as 
the small truck’s bright lights 
bounced ahead of them along a rut- 
ted woods road. “You'd almost think 
somethin’ human was leading them 
deer.” 

“A damn fool might think so,” 
Bronson snapped peevishly. “Me, I 
happen to know better.” 

“Look, mister, you needn’t get on 
your high horse—” 

“Shut up!” the scarred man’s voice 
cracked through the darkness like 
breaking china. 

In the glowering silence that fol- 
lowed Bronson cursed his own imagi- 
nation again. Suppose his bullet had 
mortally wounded Smoky that day? 


After all, not once since then had 
he actually glimpsed the phantom 
buck in the flesh. Nothing but those 
limping tracks. Always leading mock- 
ingly away before him . . . before 


him . 


More trouble awaited the two men 
as they drew up at the Bronson 
farm. Lights were on in the ram- 
shackle house. A flickering lantern 
same swinging hurriedly toward them 
across the snow from the barn. 

“A fine hunter you are!” Bronson’s 
angular wife screeched at _ him. 
“While yer miles away them dam’ 
deer came an’ raid yer own home— 
right under yer bloomin’ nose!” 

“What?” 

So ludicrous was Bronson’s startled 
exclamation that his companion, 
who had been preparing himself for 
something much worse, suddenly 
threw back his head and laughed 
loudly. 

At the sound Bronson’s hot eyes 
narrowed with hatred. He stepped 
close to Hartman and ‘struck him 
savagely. Again he struck him, knock- 
ing down the smaller man’s arm as 
he tried to defend himself. This time 
the man gave a strangled cry and 
collapsed to the snow. 

Bronson jerked him erect. In his 
fury he smashed his big fist soddenly 
into the bleeding mouth again. 

“Stop it, you fool!” Bronson’s wife 
screamed. “You’re gonna kill him!” 

To Be Continued 





National Forests Provide Recreation for Americans 


One of the large areas in the United States where “No Hunting” and 
“No Fishing” notices are not found is on the national forests, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. On these lands from July 1951 to June 1952, 
more than one and a half million big game hunters bagged 416 thousand 
animals; more than 700 thousand small game hunters sought turkeys, squir- 
rels, grouse, and other small game; and approximately 4 million anglers 
caught fish in 81 thousand miles of streams and one and a half million acres 
of lakes. Many millions of picnickers, swimmers, boaters, skiers, and other 
outdoor enthusiasts, in addition, sought recreation on national forests. 














By John H. Day 


uly Nungles 


REEKSIDE tangles can be very 

anti-social. Especially on a_ hot, 
humid July day when they preter to 
stand aloof in the deep shade of their 
clean-limbed sycamores. When the 
word goes out that the countryman is 
afoot in the bottomlands every mos- 
quito squadron in the danger area 
is alerted. Stinging nettles mass in 
wide defensive ramparts, each tiny 
stinging hair just itching to make 
contact with the enemy. Spider bat- 
talions hustle sticky strands of in- 
visible webbing across the dark trails 
at just the right height to add to the 
invader’s sweaty discomfort. 

Such a wild tangle guards the creek 
behind the countryman’s valley home. 
Tall sycamores take the breezes a few 
scant rods from the back porch. Once 
over the back fence a few steps can 
lead to the roughest kind of July 
going in tall ragweed jungles tower- 
ing high overhead. 

The true countryman is cursed 
with an illogical curiosity which far 
outweighs the known hazards of those 
steamy fastnesses beside the wide 
stream. He rolls down his sleeves, 
buttons his shirt collar high on his 
neck, and starts off bravely, only to 
bog down in the delightful shade of 
the elm by the back fence. 

Here he reposes grandly, eyeing the 
fiasco which the teeming June rains 
have made of his garden. Those puny 
yellowing potatoes are a far cry from 





pbs 


the sturdy bushy plants of other years. 
The corn rows show great gaps where 
the flooding waters raced down the 
hillside, cutting wide eroding swaths 
in their dash to the creek. Taking 
advantage of the week-long intervals 
when the garden was too wet to work, 
wild buckwheat and Indian mallow 
and redroot have run wild over the 
whole area. 

The countryman averts his gaze 
from this heart-rending spectacle and 
turns his attention to the bustling 
activity close around him. Syrphus 
flies hang in the sunlight, their motors 
droning as they perform dazzling 
aeronautical feats. These so-called 
“sweat bees’’ are most interesting cit- 
izens. Some of them seem to never 
come in for a landing. 

A tiny wasp runs about through the 
grassroot jungles, seeking out the 
ground spiders which are her _par- 
ticular prey. Flirting her wings, she 
hurriedly inspects every crack and 
crevice which might conceal her 
quarry. Finally she gives up and darts 
off to greener pastures. 

The countryman raises his languid 
bones from the seductive shade and 
moseys along the fencerow. Again he 
is halted, this time by a delegation 
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of burnished dogbane beetles on a 
blooming cluster of Indian hemp 
plants. Their bronze-green coats 
gleaming in the sun, these little fel- 
lows fairly dazzle the eye. 

Close by a fat caterpillar methodi- 
cally munches away on a milkweed 
leaf. He wears his convict-striped suit 
proudly, as if aware that he will soon 
burst the bonds of mundane exist- 
ence and float southward along the 
air lanes as a gorgeous Monarch but- 
terfly. He stuffs himself so full of the 
milky plant juices that the birds 
leave him severely alone. 

In the weedy bottoms the hiker 
halts in a yellow sea of black mustard 
blossoms. Here are honey bees, plying 
their trade industriously, and here 
also are many syrphus flies, eagerly 
fueling up on high octane nectar be- 
fore taking off for some more non- 
stop flying. False sunflower is show- 
ing its first blooms in the field, as are 
the wood sage and the oddly beautiful 
field basil. 

The countryman plunges through 
the tall ragweed clumps, negotiates 
the wire fence edging the field, and 
finds himself in the anti-social creek- 
side tangles. A malicious grape vine 
trips him up, but he escapes a nasty 
fall by some tricky footwork. Sud- 
denly out of nowhere comes the first 
wave of mosquitoes. These eager as- 
sailants escort him to the first patch 
of stinging nettle. 

He sidesteps this booby trap, at the 
price of one burning elbow, and 
leans against a tremendous sycamore 
to wipe the spider webs out of his 
mouth and eyes. Overhead a Carolina 
wren sings “skee-daddie! skee-dad- 
dle!” and the countryman takes the 
hint. 

A gangling nondescript pup scur- 
ried down the roadway ahead of us, 
striving desperately to keep up with 
the station wagon which had ruth- 
lessly deserted him. We had no way 
of knowing how many miles he had 
raced in the blistering sun before we 
drew up behind. They had probably 


kicked him roughly to the roadway 
but those were his “folks” and with 
dumb pup devotion he was doing his 
manful best to stay with them. 

He kept weaving back and forth 
across the roadway, making it impos- 
sible for us to pass. We trailed along 
behind for a mile or so, while he 
punished his paws on the merciless 
pavement, now and then barking de- 
Spairingly at the speeding station 
wagon. He tried running in the softer 
earth edging the highway, but the 
weed growth cut down his speed and 
he was soon back in the center. 

Finally one front paw gave out and 
he scrambled along at a three-legged 
gait. The station wagon pulled ahead 
and was soon out of sight on the curv- 
ing highway. This seemed to take the 
heart out of the pup, who made one 
last gallant burst of speed and then 
gave up, to cower whimpering in a 
patch of poison ivy—a_ bewildered, 
deserted little dog. 

There wasn’t much we could do. 
Our home acres are patrolled by a 
vigilant, possessive collie who defi- 
nitely needs no assistance. We were in 
a neighboring state at the time and 
uncertain as to the local laws con- 
cerning stray dogs. It was heartbreak- 
ing to watch the little fellow point 
his nose skyward and cry out his lone- 
some, scared grief at the tragedy 
which had befallen him. 

In his devoted puppy way he had 
demonstrated more real character 
than the heartless folk who had 
thrown him aside. We left him there 
by the roadside, possibly to die of 
heartbreak and hunger, but more 
probably to become one more of the 
army of vagrant, unwanted dogs who 
scrounge a pitiful living as and where 
they can avoid the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. 

Surely somewhere there was a 
youngster who would have welcomed 
that pup with open arms. And how 
much better would have been the 
merciful release of a little chloroform, 
rather than the brutal demonstration 
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of callous indifference displayed on 
that remote country roadway. Unless 
he runs into a streak of luck that de- 
serted pup will learn the meaning of 
‘a dog’s life” the hard way. 

We learned one more outdoor les- 
son in an olfactory manner recently. 
It was really a rather funny incident 
as it turned out, but it didn’t seem 
funny at the time. I had been notic- 
ing a peculiar aroma in the vicinity 
of a chifforobe where I keep my hik- 
ing clothes, It finally got so bad that 
I began wondering if a mouse had 
somehow gained entry and had later 
passed on. 


Came a sunny, airy day and my 
better half hung out everything to 
blow, scouring the recesses of the 
chifforobe and finding no trace of 
any cause for that offensive smell. 
However the odor became more pro- 
nounced outdoors and she checked 
all pockets, finding a bit of crushed 
foliage in the breast pocket of a 
shirt I had worn on a recent trip to 
the high country. 

One whiff of that foliage and the 
secret was out. I had plucked some 
carrion flowers, which smell like a 
long deceased rat in a wall, and had 
carelessly stuffed them into that shirt 
pocket. For several days they had 
carried on in the depths of the chiffo- 
robe, offending me grievously every 
time I drew near. The moral is ob- 
vious—admire the carrion flower and 
leave it on the stalk. 

Blackberries are ripening in the 
fencerows and in old-field tangles 
across the countryside. Great luscious 
fellows, “as big as the end of your 
thumb,” are hanging in dead-ripe 
clusters, advance agents of what prom- 
ises to be a bumper crop. I was 
ploughing through a dense hillside 
growth ot wild cherry and thornapple 
when I came suddenly to a small 
clearing populated by a little patch of 
berry canes carrying tremendous 
fruits. While a catbird scolded from 
her brambly castle close by I wal- 
lowed around on a blackberry binge, 


wolfing handful afcer handful of the 
delicious fruits. 

The educated tongues of country 
folk recognize the blackberry as one 
of the distinctive taste sensations of 
mid-Summer. There’s nothing else 
quite like it. Particularly does the 
blackberry have a distinctive taste 
when it happens to be one recently 
visited by a “stink” bug. The hard- 
ened countryman takes these unfor- 
tunate mishaps in stride, noncha- 
lantly spitting out the nauseous of- 
fender. 

There are still some berry pickers 
to be seen in the fields. With picking 
bucket on belt and “carrying” pails 
hidden close by a tall landmark, they 
provide the making of jellies and 
jams and delicious mid-winter pies. 
But the chain store with its wealth 
of canned fruit just next door to 
Saturday's movie house has _ lured 
many folks from the berry fields. 

The afternoon was as ripe with 
heat as the sun-tanned wheat which 
freckled the close-cropped fields in 
browning shocks. The zealous late 


July sun, pointing towards August, 


beat upon the landscape until the 
dust of its concussion rose in a blue 
haze that glamoured the countryside 
with tropical illusion. But there was 
no illusion in the snlintered rays that 
sifted ferociously through the hazy 
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veil and plastered my shirt clammily 
to my back. The pulse of the heat 
throbbed on and on, reaching fever 
height at the exact ‘moment I pushed 
through the tangles to explore the 
hidden ravine. 

Not even a bulging thunderhead 
moved across the sky, which lay like 
a brass bowl over the gasping land. 
Panting cattle left the parched pas- 
tures and laved their lazy feet in the 
sluggish pools of the shrunken creeks. 
A deer fly took an experimental nip 
out of my neck and liked it so well 
he came back for more. 


Wild bergamot by the creekside had 
lured a dozen butterflies to tipple in 
the aromatic nectar. As I watched a 
hummingbird moth came by to hover 
among the flowers, uncoiling his long 
tongue to probe the lavendar depths. 
Suddenly a ruby throat gleamed in 
the sun as a hummingbird skidded to 
a halt and as suddenly gunned his 
motor when he saw me standing there. 


I ate my lunch in the shade of a 
tall sycamore, while cicadas shrilled 
in the trees all about. The plaintive 
music of a field sparrow poured in 
molten melody through the sullen 
torpor of the afternoon. Goldfinches 
wove busy skeins overhead as they 
bustled about their late housekeep- 
ing chores. 

Shading the pools in company with 
sycamore and maple and an _ occa- 
sional hemlock was a lone wild apple 
tree that had strolled down from an 
orchard on the hills and liked the 
place so well that it stayed. Appar- 
ently glad to escape the humdrum of 
ordered life, it has sent out wild 
shoots at will and produces fruit 
with a half-wild vigor of flavor that 
shocks the tongue and puts the 
orchard apple to insipid shame. 


These runaway trees riot in lawless 
growth. They welcome the feathered 
wildlings and spread an autumnal 
feast which holds its fragments far 
into the winter, so that none may go 
away from a visit hungry. The little 
screech owl builds his castle in these 


errant trees, finding snug shelter in 
the decaying aperture where a limb 
has broken off. 

These hidden valleys have seen 
stirring sights. Many courageous pion- 
eers lie in unmarked graves along 
the hillsides. Along the main road- 
way a native boulder is inscribed 
with the stark notation that here two 
white girls were waylaid by lurking 
redskins many years ago. 

Nowadays the only bloo:lthirsty as- 
sassins lurking in these vales are the 
deer flies and the mosquitoes, but the 
rest of the setting, except for the 
roadways, is largely as it was when 
the Indians speared fish on the shal- 
lows and the black bear broke open 
the bee gum for the golden honey 
store. 

The End 





The king cobra is one of the 
deadliest of the snakes. When 
threatening to strike, it raises itself 
about five feet and spreads its hood. 
Its bite can be fatal in a few hours. 


* * * 


Pandas belong to the raccoon 
family. The word “‘panda” is said to 
be a corruption of the native Napalese 
name which means “bamboo eater.” 


* * * 


The yak, native of Asia, has a 
peculiar voice resembling the grunt 
of a pig. 


* * od 


The eyes of hares are never closed. 
They have no eyelids but are 
equipped with a thin membrane 
which covers the eyes when the ani- 
the Spanish word meaning “clad in 
armor.” 

* * * 


“As scarce as frog’s hair” is‘an old 
expression. But the Trichobatrachus 
Robustus is one frog that has skin 
filaments closely resembling hair. 











P acetal” 


Editor’s Note: This article, originally 
published in pamphlet form by the Wild- 
life Protective Association of Philadela- 
phila, is based on a Pittman-Robertson 
wildlife research project conducted by 
the New York Conservation Department. 
This is a verbatim condensation of the 
project final report, giving the essential 
findings but omitting tables, maps, charts 
and other lengthy data. 


NE of the most perplexing prob- 

lems to confront sportsmen and 
technicians alike in recent years was 
the unprecedented scarcity of pheas- 
ants during the past decade. A com- 
bination of factors seems to have 
been involved including adverse 
weather, a rapid growth in the use 
of fast-moving motorized farm equip- 
ment, changes in crops grown, in- 
creased hunting pressure (both legal 
and illegal) and predation. Wildlife 
technicians in this and other states 
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have considered the paramount fac- 
tor to have been adverse weather 
during the nesting and early brood 
period. Predation, however, caused 
widespread concern among sports- 
men. Attention was focused on this 
factor by an increase in fox abun- 
dance as pheasants decreased. As a 
result, it was natural for many to 
assume the two were related. Foxes 
are perennially condemned by sports- 
men as largely, if not wholly, respon- 
sible for scarcities of small game. Yet, 
studies conducted during periods of 
higher pheasant abundance and 
when fewer foxes were present had 
indicated that fox predation was only 
a minor factor in the welfare of the 
pheasant. As an initial effort to 
study the problem under the condi- 
tions that existed in the mid-40’s, a 
project was set up in 1945 using 
two areas in southern Monroe 
County. But this was on a relatively 
small scale. It became evident that 
an adequate answer could be ob- 
tained only by conducting a large- 
scale experiment in actual fox con- 
trol and Commissioner Duryea de- 
cided to undertake such a study in 
1947. 

An opportunity for a large-scale 
experiment of this kind was afforded 
by the adaptability of central Seneca 
County to fox control operations and 
to holding the fox population at a 
minimum ence it had been reduced. 
This was due to the fact that, with 
Cayuga Lake on the east, Seneca 
Lake on the west and the Seneca 
River on the north, the principal way 
that foxes could get on the area 
during most of the year would be 
across the relatively short land boun- 
dary between the lakes in the vicinity 
of Ovid. 


The study was initiated in the 
summer of 1947 and _ continued 
through the spring of 1949. 

The Seneca County, or trapped 
area comprised 88,650 acres. Of this, 
however, 12,355 acres were included 
in the Seneca Army Ordnance Area 


and Naval Training Station and 
1,995 acres were occupied by private 
game farms. This left 74,300 acres 
open to shooting and available for 
pheasant stocking in connection with 
this experiment. From a_ physio- 
graphic standpoint this area is a 
broad, poorly drained plateau which 
slopes off steeply to the lakes on 
either side. The soils are glacial till 
of the Ontario series and of medium 
productivity. 

The check area comprised 71,000 
acres of rolling, more deeply dis- 
sected and well-drained land. The 
soils are of the same series but 
average of higher productivity than 
those of the other area. 

The general character of the wild- 
life populations on the two areas was 
similar and typical of the Lake Plain 
region which constitutes the best 


pheasant range of the State. The 
principal other small game species 
present was the cottontail rabbit. It 
is unfortunate that there was no op- 


portunity to make a detailed survey 
of the status of the various species 
before trapping operations began. 
At the outset of the study, the fox 
populations on the two areas were 
estimated to have been about equal 
and to have averaged between four 
and five per square mile. This ap- 
praisal was based on _ information 
from a variety of sources including 
the opinion of resident trappers and 
fur buyers, the record of foxes taken 
by State trappers during the first fall 
of the experiment, and track counts 
and other observations by project 
personnel. Both the red and the gray 
fox were present and, judging from 
trapping records on the Seneca 
County area, the two _ occupied 
nearly identical range. Furthermore, 
on this area, they were much less 
abundant in the central agricultural 
portion than in the more broken and 
wooded plateau slopes along the 
lake shores where over 65 per cent 
of those trapped were taken. These 
well-drained slopes appeared to be 
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the chief denning grounds. On the 
untrapped area, their distribution 
more uniform because of more gen- 
eral occurrence of wooded stream 
valleys. 

Pheasant abundance, on the other 
hand, was not similar on the two 
areas. Data from farmer-cooperator 
inventories as well as field observa- 
tions by project personnel indicated 
that at the beginning of the study 
the native population on the trapped 
area exceeded that on the untrap- 
ped area by more than three times. 
Pheasant distribution was closely as- 
sociated with that of agricultural 
land although there was a consider- 
able population on the Army Ord- 
nance Area. 

The plan of the study was simple. 
Foxes were to be reduced to a mini- 
mum on the Seneca County area by 
trapping, while on the check area 
they were to be left untouched. 
Banded pheasants would be released 
on each area in equal numbers dur- 
ing the summer. Hunter check sta- 
tions would be established around 
the areas during the hunting season 
each fall and the hunter take of 
banded and native stock would be 
used to measure the differences in 
pheasant population between the 
two areas. It was assumed that a 
comparison of the return of banded 
stock and of the proportion of na- 
tive birds taken on the trapped area 
as against the untrapped would be a 
measure of the effect of the removal 
of foxes. Other techniques, such as 
aerial surveys of hunter density, 
winter pheasant trapping, pheasant 
crowing censuses and fox track 
counts would also be used to gather 
supplemental information. 

Intensive fox trapping operations 
were started on August 7, 1947 and 
continued until the opening of the 
hunting season, October 20. After 
that, fox control was maintained 
with a reduced crew concentrating 
their activities along the northern 
and southern boundaries to prevent 


infiltration. It was discontinued at 
the end of March 1949 because the 
negligible number of foxes remaining 
did not justify the cost. 

For this work trappers were em- 
ployed from project funds and the 
services of State trappers assigned to 
various of the district game managers 
were also obtained. During the initial 
phase of the work an average of six 
trappers, each responsible for a desig- 
nated portion of the area, was en- 
gaged in the fox reduction effort. 
Some trapping was also done by pri- 
vate individuals. 

Although not open to hunting and, 
therefore, not included in the area 
used in analyzing the effect of fox 
control, trapping was also done on 
the Army Ordnance tract which, be- 
cause of its location and the large 
number of foxes living there, would 
otherwise have served as a fox reser- 
voir. 

During the period of control 
operations a total of 607 foxes were 
known to have been taken on the 
trapped area. The density of the fox 
population on the trapped area at 
the outset of the study was estimated 
to have averaged about four or five 
per square mile and the figure may 
have been as high as nine in those 
portions most heavily used by the 
animals. This represented a popula- 
tion of some 600 over the entire area 
that was trapped and some 500 on 
the 74,300 acres used for evaluating 
the effect of control on pheasant 
abundance. 

Between the time trapping started 
and August 28 when the first stocked 
pheasants were released, 124 foxes, 
or more than one-fifth of the esti- 
mated population, were taken. How- 
ever, most of the foxes taken from 
the main pheasant range of the trap- 
ped area were removed during this 
early trapping so that the reduction 
there probably approached—and may 
have exceeded—75 per cent. 

By the hunting season the total 
had reached 345. By the end of the 
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Figure 1. Location of Study Areas 
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following March, 477 foxes had been 
taken, the greater portion of them 
having been removed before Jan- 
uary 1. By the end of October 1948, 
an additional 86 had been removed 
and 44 others were trapped during 
the remainder of the project. 

Since the fox populations on the 
two areas were estimated to have 
been about equal before trapping 
started, control operations during 
the first six months had reduced the 
population by some 75 to 80 per- 
cent. Continued trapping apparently 
at least maintained that reduction. 
Increased interest in trapping among 
farm boys on the check area, how- 
ever probably doubled the normal 
fox harvest there which would mean 










Scale in miles 


that in actuality a further reduction 
was accomplished on the Seneca 
County area. In any event it appears 
definite that fox abundance on the 
trapped area was maintained at lit- 
tle more than 20 percent of the level 
on the untrapped area. 

To sum up, fox abundance was 
reduced to a low level on the Seneca 
County area and held there through- 
out the study. At the same time, 
foxes continued to be plentiful on 
the untrapped area. Comparison of 
the data for pheasant hunting suc- 
cess, as originally recorded, did not 
show any benefit from the control 
achieved. Neither could a significant 
difference be shown by adjusting the 
data to compensate for certain dis- 
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parities in conditions which tended 
to decrease the relative rate of re- 
turn on the trapped area. In other 
words, even by leaning over back- 
ward as far as could be justified 
in favor of fox control in analyzing 
the data, no appreciable gain in 
terms of pheasant abundance could 
be demonstrated. Other factors, ap- 
parently, were exerting a stronger 
limiting influence on pheasant sur- 
vival and productivity than fox 
predation. 

Although on a much smaller scale 
and involving only the wild pheasant 
populations present, results of the 
study carried on in southern Mon- 
roe County under Project 27-R cor- 
roborate these findings. There, pheas- 
ant abundance declined from 1947 
to 1949 when the degree of fox con- 
trol was estimated at approximately 
75 per cent. 

In view of this, it is doubtful that 
a fox control program to improve 
pheasant hunting would be war- 








ranted even if the cost were minor, 
But the cost would not be minor, 
Considering average range where, 
unlike the experimental area used in 
this study, there would be few fox 
barriers, maintenance trapping alone 
would amount to at least $50.00 a 
year per square mile and reduction 
trapping double that. For a county 
of 600 square miles this would mean 
a minimum of $30,000 a year. Even 
limiting trapping to the four most 
productive fall months would involve 
$10,000 a year. Obviously, such an 
expenditure would be unjustified 
with no more promise of benefit than 
has been demonstrated by this study. 

In brief, the one major conclusion 
to be drawn from this study is that, 
despite reducing the fox population 
to a very low level, fox control on 
the Seneca County area did not in- 
crease pheasant abundance appre- 
ciably and certainly not to a degree 
commensurate with the cost. 

The End 





A “club within a club”—members of the “We Club” of the Patton Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion are pictured with a bag of 24 foxes shot during the past winter. First row (left to 
right): Sharon Dowey, Bob Miller, Jerry Miller, Ed Gooderham, John Gooderham, Paul 
Kelly, Jr., Bernard Risbon, Charlie Schwab. Second 1ow—Bob Turnbull, Lawrence Hoover, 
Edgar Gooderham, Carl Houck, Bill Turnbull, Dean Houck, and D.G.P. Hank Miller. 
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Snake Charmer 


HE spirit of scientific research 
was strong during my early youth, 
and the Conewago Hills of Pennsyl- 
vania were the scenes of some re- 
markable experiments. There was my 
Watersnake Project, for instance. A 
tiny stream ran through our property, 
and I dammed part of it with stones 
and mud, with the deliberate inten- 
tion of creating a watersnake haven. 
Then I went out and collected water- 
snakes wherever I could find them, 
and brought them back to the pond. 
There I installed them in perfect 
living quarters for watersnakes. ‘There 
were logs, stones and cunningly-placed 
branches planted in the mud for them 
to crawl out upon. There was natural 
food in plenty. I wanted them to be 
happy because I had a purpose in 
mind, I wanted to see whether or not 
snakes really would react to music, 
as they were supposed to do for the 
fakirs of India. 

So I whistled to them, or played a 
few rhythmical notes on a home-made 
flute. At least, I thought they were 
rhythmical notes; but the snakes had 
opinions of their own. Not one ever 
showed the slightest interest in the 
“music” I created, although I enter- 
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tained them by the hour. They just 
basked there in the sun, draped 
around twigs or coiled along the 
bank, watching me with their expres- 
sionless eyes, no doubt wondering 
what sort of insane wandering min- 
strel had come by their pond. Not a 
single snake ever raised its head, or 
swayed in time to the “melody.” 


Such queer doings earned me a 
strange reputation among the hard- 
working farmers of the region, who 
had to till their hardscrabble acres 
so intensively that any recreation such 
as trying to be a snake charmer struck 
them as being entirely ridiculous. So, 
I gave it up after a while, but only 
because the snakes wouldn’t help, 
and not because of any local opinion. 

I wasn’t done with snakes and ex- 
periments, though. One day Charles 
Trout, then of Collinsville in the 

“lower end” of York county, and I 
were walking along the Bull Road in 
“a Conewagos, smoking our pipes. 

A young copperhead, scarcely a foot 
in length, was travelling the same 
road, and we decided to see what ef- 
fect tobacco smoke would have ‘on it. 
So we puffed mightily and huffed it 
into the snake’s path. This kept up 
for some distance, the snake not at- 
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tempting to leave the road, and finally 
we came to the conclusion that snakes 
did not like to smoke since it writhed 
and turned, over and over, every time 
a mouthful of smoke hit its head. Yes, 
we killed it eventually because cop- 
perheads were too numerous in that 
region then (one nearly killed a dog 
of ours that same summer), and per- 
haps it was cruel to torment it with 
tobacco smoke before the execution, 
but we were curious. 

I was young then, had few books to 
supply me with information, and so 
I wondered what snakes ate. To find 
out, I would bring them home and 
cage them in a sort of aquarium with 
a glass top where I tempted them 
with assorted tidbits that I thought 
would appeal to snakes. One spring I 
found a garter snake coiled, and so 
cold in the rain that was falling that I 
picked it up as though it were made 
of glass. I put it in a pocket, took it 
home and installed it in the aquar- 
ium. Thinking my mother would be 
delighted to see such a sight, I car- 
ried the box into the kitchen, took 
off the glass and said, “Look!” Where- 
upon the snake, warmed by this time, 
leaped out, fell to the floor, wriggled 
out of sight somewhere in the kitchen 
and never was seen again. My mother 
wasn’t timid about snakes, but she 
had to steel herself for weeks after to 
enter that kitchen. 


Fowl Play 

Such scientific investigation was not 
confined to snakes, however. Word 
began to be noised about through the 
Conewago Hills that I could hypno- 
tize fowl. Anyone who has ever 
watched a field trial with planted 
birds knows that the bird handlers 
often will tuck a bird’s head under 
its wing, whirl it about a few times 
in the air, and, then, when the bird 
is put down, it will stay put some time 
as though in a trance. 

There is another, more peculiar, 
method of hypnotizing fowl of all 
kind, however. I have no idea where 
I read it in that somewhat distant 


past, but the spirit of scientific re- 
search was strong, and I put it to 
use. The hens knew what was coming 
when I entered the chicken house, I 
would select one—the one most easily 
caught—and carry her to the house. 
The kitchen floor, or some other 
smooth stretch was best for the ex- 
periment. 

Next, I would take a piece of white 
chalk and draw a straight chalkline 
on the floor. This didn’t make me 
pers with my mother, but science 

ad to be served. Then I would take 
the chalk and rub it heavily on top 
of the chicken’s bill. The chicken 
usually objected. Overcoming its ob- 
jection, I continued until the bill was 
white. 

The next step was to put the 
chicken on the floor and press its 
chalked bill down to the white chalk- 
line. That’s all. The chicken was un- 
able to raise its head from the line 
drawn on the floor. It could walk 
down the line, or, rather, stagger; but 
it was unable to leave the line or 
lift its bill off of it. This odd hypnosis 
lasted for a long time. 

The reason lies principally in the 
fact that most birds—domestic or 
wild—do not see as humans do, but 
have what amounts to double vision. 
We focus two eyes on one object— 
a bird can see what is on the right 
side with the right eye, and what is 
on the left with the left eye, each eye 
independent of the other. However, 
chalking the top of the bill seems to 
create a “‘cross-eyed” condition in the 
bird, and when the chalked bill is 
pressed to a similar chalkline on the 
floor the bird acts as though glued 
to it. Probably of no importance, 
whatever, but it helped pass idle mo- 
ments on the farm. 


When Dogs Attack 


I also read somewhere, in that same 
youthful period, that a human being 
can stare down and cow the’ most 
vicious dog, so I practiced that art 
on my neighbor’s hounds. When they 
would run up to me, barking and 
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looking hungry for a taste of me, I 
would stand like Svengali, arms 
folded and glaring from under frown- 
ing brows. I suppose the spectacle of 
an otherwise normal-looking human 
being acting thus scared the devil 
out of them, because they invariably 
turned tail and ran after a short spell 
of trying to figure out what I was. 


Of course, they were only hunting 
dogs or mongrels, not especially noted 
for viciousness. Queenie, a female 
German shepherd, was a different 
proposition. Queenie guarded ‘“Cap- 
tain Brown’s Place” on top of Copper 
Hill, so-called because it had so many 
copperhead snakes. Captain Brown 
was a regular Army man, and his 
wife’s father had built pretty much 
of a mansion, as houses in the Cone- 
wago Hills went then, with entrance 
gates, electricity from storage batter- 
ies, and running water. Sometimes I 
would walk up to see the captain and 
his wife, and Queenie would come 
out to meet me. She never barked, 
just bared her teeth and looked ready 
and willing. I would stand still, mak- 
ing like Svengali, and Queenie would 
stand still, looking like just what she 
was, an efficient guardian of the place. 
I never learned what might have hap- 
pened had I advanced with what I 
fondly hoped were piercing eyes be- 
cause someone from the house always 
came out and called off the dog. 


Actually, long experience with as- 
sorted mutts, hounds, dogs and feists 
(there’s an ancient word that is dis- 
appearing from the English language, 
but we used to call curs “‘feists’’) has 
taught me that the best defense 
against a really vicious dog is to stand 
with legs close together, arms folded, 
and talking quietly. Moving legs or 
extended arms are an open invitation 
to take a good bite out of you. A per- 
son standing stock still, with no loose 
ends to gnaw on, usually puzzles the 
dog. This can reach an embarrassing 
impasse, however, with you and the 
dog just looking at each other. 


If a dog really attacks you, your 
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best weapon is a good right foot with 
a heavy shoe on it. A leaded walking 
stick is better, but who ever carries 
such a thing? The only trouble with 
fighting back at a dog that attacks is 
that the attack usually comes near 
the owner's house, and you just don’t 
kick or beat another man’s dog, unless 
you decide—as I have had to do at 
times—thai he should teach his cur 
better manners than to fly at a 
stranger's throat. It is one thing for 
the farm dog to protect the property, 
walking beside the unknown caller 
to the door, and even growling, and 
another thing for it to deliberately 
attack. 

Even if a vicious dog closes in on 
you, it is still possible to control it, 
although the method sounds like 
madness at first. All you need do is to 
thrust your hand into its open mouth, 
preferably from the side, and grab its 
lower jaw. It is then powerless to hurt 
you. You can break its jaw if you 
wish, or club it, and it can’t even get 
leverage enough with its jaws to break 
the skin of your hand with its teeth. 
A dog’s bite is actually a slash, and 
if it can’t slash with its sharp teeth, it 
is licked. 


Dangerous Beasts 

The man who spends much time 
afield inevitably encounters various 
vicious animals as well as dogs, and 
there are some that I give a wide 
berth to if I have any choice in the 
matter. 

Take geese, for instance. I would 
much rather face a vicious dog than 
several, or even one, angry male goose. 
My first experience with their par- 
ticular brand of hellishness happened 
in the same York County I have been 
writing about. I was walking down.a 
dirt road when a flock of domestic 
geese approached me, and I thought 
what a pretty picture they made, pure 
white against the brick red dirt road 
they travelled. However, the ganders 
stepped out in front of the flock and 
advanced menacingly. I forgot all 
about their beauty when they stuck 
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out their snake-like necks and hissed 
viciously. Then, when they extended 
their wings and rushed me, I knew 
there was nothing pretty about them. 
Ganders sort of smother their victims, 
beating them with their huge and 
strong wings, and pecking with their 
bills, all the while keeping up a ter- 
rific hissing. I would suggest that the 
best defense is an ability to do a 
hundred yards in ten seconds, or less. 

There simply isn’t anything you 
can do about them. They don’t scare, 
they don’t give an inch but always 
attack, and there seems to be a cal- 
culated fury in their onslaught. I sup- 
pose, if you had a stick at hand, it 
would be possible to beat them off, 
but the easiest thing to do is give 
them lots of room. Keep out of their 
road, in other words. I understand 
the famous and beautiful swans of 
London's parks are of like vicious 
nature, and have even killed children, 
but I have no experience with swans. 
Geese are bad enough. 


Like most persons who have lived 
much on farms, I have a vast respect 
for an angry bull. For pure blind, un- 
reasoning rage, a bull takes the cake. 
I was hunting once in Bucks County 
and two bulls followed me the length 
of the field in which they were pas- 
tured, and the only thing that en- 
abled me to keep my mind on hunt- 
ing was the secure fence between me 
and the bulls. Had there been no 
fence, I would have been chased, and 
there is nothing left for the victim of 
a bull’s displeasure except flight. A 
man would be insane to try to stand 
his ground against seven hundred- 
weights or more of charging flesh ani- 
mated by one thought only, to kill. 
I'll take a tree or the nearest fence 
any time, and live to see the person 
who calls such action cowardice gored 
to death. 


Speaking of bulls reminds me of 
a curious bit of false modesty that at 
least used to exist in the lower end 
of York county. In that region of 
Scotch-Irish-English descendants, it 


was considered indecent to refer in 
mixed company to “bulls.” The word 
had a sexual significance, just as did 
“ram” or “boar,” which also weren't 
used when ladies were present. I have 
heard women of the region speak 
many times of bulls as “gentleman 
cows.” Well, they ain’t gents, and they 
don't act like cows. Steer clear of such 
gentleman cows when hunting or 
fishing. 

It also is advisable to steer clear of 
another domestic animal, a female 
hog with a litter of young. Sows aren’t 
exactly ideal mothers, sometimes roll- 
ing over on their young and crushing 
them, or even deliberately killing 
them; but they also will turn vicious 
in their defense. I once saw my 
father just make it over the fence 
of the pig pen ahead of a Chester 
White sow which had a litter young. 
Her sharp teeth managed to rip part 
of his pants leg off. Down south, 
where hogs are allowed to run wild 
until rounded up for fattening, both 
males and females are considered dan- 
gerous to a certain degree. 


Stone Fence Sanctuaries 

Stones were one of the things we 
had the very most of in the Cone- 
wagos. They grew in fields without 
fertilizer, and there seemed to be a 
new crop after each plowing although 
generations had worked on the same 
land hauling off stones and making 
neat stone fences out of them. That 
is, they once were neat; but, like all 
stone fences, time and the elements 
had taken their toll of them and they 
were tumbled down in spots. 

Those of us who live in the parts 
of Pennsylvania where such stone 
fences are common are so used to 
them that we scarcely notice what an 
attractive addition they are to the 
countryside, no matter how many 
backaches they caused in clearing 
fields and erecting them. More im- 
portant from a game viewpoint, they 
are perfect sanctuaries from pursuit 
for some small animals, and probably 
did as much as anything to maintain 
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a small breeding stock in the lean 
years when the Keystone State was 
pretty well hunted out through lack 
of wise laws or law enforcement. 

Many times, when hunting in stone 
fence country, a fleeing rabbit has 
escaped into a stone fence crevice 
ahead of my hounds. In fact, I recall 
seeing rabbits travel the tops of such 
fences either because the rocks might 
throw the hound off its scent, or else 
because they could look about. Squir- 
rels also sometimes find temporary 
respite among the rocks, and I have 
seen injured pheasants crawl into 
them. The fences provide a certain 
amount of safety against other preda- 
tors than man, of course, although 
weasels, skunks and occasional minks 
can go where small game does. They 
usually baffle foxes, but foxes also 
find them useful and frequently build 
their dens under the fences. 

One time, while walking about the 
farm with my shepherd dog I heard 
him barking steadily at one spot and 
went up to investigate. He had 
trapped some animal in a_ broken 
down stone fence. Whatever it was 
snarled unlike anything I had heard 
before, so curiosity led me to start 


pulling rocks aside. It was only a fat 
woodchuck which had wedged its way 
inside to escape the dog, but I had 
never heard one make that kind of a 
noise. Stone fences also have a repu- 
tation for harboring snakes, but I 
have never noticed any particular evi- 
dence of this, and wonder if it isn’t 
due to the fact that they just “look 
snaky.” 

Finally, and to return to their 
beauty again, the stone fences march 
across the land, dipping down into 
the hollows, climbing the hills, divid- 
ing the land into fields that are of 
irregular shape more often than not 
since the fence builders weren’t wor- 
ried too much about mathematical 
regularity. They simply made _ the 
best they could out of fields strewn 
with stones and turned the rocks into 
fences. At first they plowed around 
the larger ones, and only loaded the 
easy-to-handle rocks on sledges and 
dragged them across the fields to the 
ever-growing fences; but, later, they 
broke up the big rocks and hauled 
them off, too. 

There is a lot of romance, and 
sweat, in Pennsylvania's stone fences. 


The End 





TAKES GREATER DOE TOLL THAN 
HUNTERS 


More mule deer from Utah’s Cache herd have succumbed to 
malnutrition than the number of antlerless deer harvested dur- 
ing authorized hunting seasons over the past 33 years. This fact 
was determined in a study of the history of the Cache deer herd, 
by J. W. Hill, a student of the Utah Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, located at the State Agricultural College, according 
to the Wildlife Management Institute. During the past 33 years 
a total of 25,000 bucks and 5,500 does have been taken from the 
herd. During the past 15 years, however, over 7,000 deer from 
this herd died of starvation. Hill also found that the number of 
deer on the winter range in 1951 exceeded its natural feed 
supply. The Utah Fish and Game Commission, aware of the 
unfavorable increase of deer in relation to the natural feed 
supply authorized, in 1951, the first state-wide hunting season 
for both sexes of deer in the history of the state. 
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Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 
Allegheny County covers 476,608 
acres of which 135,002 acres are 
forested. Publicly owned land totals 
8,326 acres, including 1311 acres in 
State Game Lands. 


Topography 

This county developed largely 
from commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity at “The Point” where the Al- 
legheny and Monongahela rivers 
meet to form the Ohio. Pittsburgh 
stands at this gateway of one of the 
greatest drainage systems in the world 
and through its port passes river-ton- 
nage exceeding the peacetime records 
of the Panama Canal. The county’s 
shipping has access to 8,000 miles of 
navigable rivers. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is_ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the 
Union lines. There is a network of 
interurban electric railways extend- 
ing into many parts of the county. 
Highways traversing the county in- 
clude the Lincoln (U. S. 30), the Wil- 
liam Penn (U. S. 22), the William 
Flinn (Pa. 8), the Perry (U. S. 19) 
and other important routes. There 
are 780 miles of improved State high- 
ways and 520 miles of improved 
county roads. 


District Game Protectors 
District Game Protector C. R. Kin- 
ley, Box 627 (2404 7th Street), New 


Kensington, has jurisdiction over the 
following townships: Marshall, Pine, 
Richland, West & East Deer, Fawn, 
Harrison, Sewickly, Sewickly Heights, 
Franklin, McCandless, Hamilton, In- 
diana, Frazer, Harmar, O’Hara, 
Shaler, Ross, Ohio, Aleppo, Kilbuck, 
and Reserve. 

District Game Protector Frederick 
H. Servey, Box 108, Clinton, has juris- 
diction over the following townships 
in the southern half of the county: 
Crescent, Findley, Moon, North 
Fayette, Kennedy, Robinson, Collier, 
South Fayette, Scott, Union, Upper 
St. Clair, Baldwin, Bethel, Snowden, 
Jefferson, Mifflin, Wilkins, Penn, 
Plum, Patton, Versalles, Lincoln, 
Elizabeth, and Forward. 


Fish Warden 
Sam F. Henderson, R. D. 2, Greens- 
burg, includes Allegheny County in 
his area of jurisdiction. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture is relatively unimport- 
ant because of the dense population, 
but some of the available land is cul- 
tivated for the production of truck 
and garden crops. There are some 
3,000 farms in this county covering 
163,128 acres. 


Industry 
Easy access to great fields of bitu- 
minous coal and its fine location at 
the headwaters of a great water trans- 
portation system have made Pitts- 
burgh the greatest iron and steel pro- 
ducing center the world has ever 
known. Industrial development along 
many other lines followed bituminous 
coal and steel—natural gas and petro- 
leum, sand and gravel, electrical 
equipment, wood products, chemicals, 
plate glass, coke, bakery products, 
meat packing, confectionary, gasoline, 

paints and many more. 
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History 

Long before the formation of the 
county in 1788, its territory contri- 
buted a glorious chapter to the heroic 
history of the Commonwealth. The 
strategic importance of the “Point” 
was actively recognized about 1749 
by both the French and the English. 
In that year Celeron de Bienville 
buried a lead plate on the spot in 
token of the claims of France, whrle 
the Ohio Company, which had been 
organized in Virginia, prepared to 
settle on the south side of the Ohio. 
This lead rapidly to the develop- 
ments of the French and Indian War, 
the capitulation of Washington at 
Fort Necessity (1754), the completion 
of Fort Duquesne by the French in 
the same year, Braddock’s defeat near 
the present Turtle Creek (1755), and 
the final capitulation of the French 
to General Forbes and the change 
of name from Fort Duquesne to Fort 
Pitt (1758). The war was ended by 
the victorious campaign of Colonel 
Bouquet which relieved the Indian 
siege of 1764. A plan for the town 
was laid out the following year by 
Colonel John Campbell, but the Rev- 
olutionary border warfare checked 
development. 

In 1784, the Proprietaries who 
owned the “Manor of Pittsburgh” 
had it laid out in lots, using the plan 
of Colonel Campbell. Just four years 
later the county was formed from 
Westmoreland, with a boundary as 
far north as the New York border. 
The county was reduced to its pres- 
ent size in 1800. With the beginning 
of the new century development was 
hastened by the movement to cap- 
ture the river commerce of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, aided by the intro- 
duction of the steamboat of Fulton 
and Livingston in these waters in 
1811. The completion of the Penn- 
sylvania canal system about 1834 put 
this part of the State on a through 
east-west line of transportation. 


Along with the development of 
river commerce and manufacturing 





has gone a great cultural movement. 
The University of Pittsburgh, Mel- 
lon Institute, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Duquesne University, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh. 
Zenia Theological Seminary, Western 
Theological Seminary and Reformed 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
are leaders. Museums, art galleries, a 
planetarium and conservatories add 
further to cultural life. 

Stephens Collins Foster and Ethel- 
bert Nevin, great American music 
composers, were born in the county. 
Here, too, were born Neville B. 
Craig, historian and editor; A. J. 
Cassatt, once president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; General James S. 
Negley, a Civil War commander 
lived here. 

Many galleys, brigs, schooners and 
other ships were built at Pittsburgh. 
During World War II submarine 
chasers and other small boats for war 
purposes slid down the ways at the 
Neville Island boatyards. The first 
newspaper west of the Allegheny 
mountains, the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
first appeared July 29, 1786. The first 
railroad entered Pittsburgh in 1834. 
The first Republican convention was 
held in the city in 1856. 

Recreation—Fishing 

North Park Lake, covering 74 
acres, located near Wexford on 
Route 19, is stocked with black bass. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Allegheny County offers limited 
hunting because of its dense popula- 
tion and great urban developments. 
Rabbits, ringnecks and squirrels af- 
ford some small game sport while 
a few deer are bagged each year in 
big game seasons. Two tracts of State 
Game Lands are found within the 
county—Number 203 covering 1,246 
acres in the northwest corner and 
Number 177 totalling 65 acres just 
north of Pittsburgh. Over 8,000 acres 
are enrolled in the Cooperative 
Farm-Game Program. 

The End 
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Vi deine Pook on the ya 


By Paul H. Fluck 


Photographs by Norman Fisher 


T WAS the day before Christmas. 

A group of ragged soldiers hud- 
dled around crackling pine logs on 
a high bank overlooking an_ ice- 
packed river. Tinkling like a string 
of tiny sleigh bells, a flight of juncoes 
lew in to feed where the snow had 
melted close to the fire. A  white- 
throated sparrow hopped out of a 
rhododendron, and a_ chickadee 
pecked at the end of a stick that a 
soldier had used to roast a rabbit. 


Stamping through the snow an artil- 
leryman came up with his arms full 
of brush and the birds flew away 
down the river. 

“Lucky birds,” the soldier said. “If 
I could fly I wouldn’t wait to die on 
the banks of this river.” 

“Better keep your trap shut or 
Tom Paine’ll hear ye,” a whiskered 
sergeant warned. 

“Tom’s off to Philadelphia with 
General Mifflin. Anyhow, a man 
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can’t run off with rags on his feet.” 

“No, and it ain’t likely you'll be 
wearing shoes until spring.” 

“Or never.” 

Both men laughed grimly. There 
was the sound of ice crashing on the 
rocky shore. 

“Any news of the Captain?” 

“Lieutenant Monroe says he’s bad. 
Coughed all night and spit blood. 
Reckon he won't be going to Jersey 
tonight when we cross the river.” 

One hundred and _ seventy-five 
years pass. A group of bird watchers, 
stamping through the snow on a 
Christmas bird census, stop to train 
their binoculars on a male purple 
finch perched atop a brown stone 
close by the river bank. Frightened 
by a low-soaring buzzard the finch 


A bird-banding station is maintained at 
towhee that was captured for banding. 


es 


flies off, but the man from Brooklyn 
still watches. 

“There’s writing on that stone— 
something about a Captain Moore of 
a New York Artillery Regiment.” 

“It’s a grave,” a slim woman tells 
him. “This is where Washington’s 
Army camped before they crossed the 
Delaware.” 

Nature and history meet on the 
banks of the historic Delaware at 
Washington Crossing Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. Less than an hour’s drive from 
Philadelphia, less than three hours’ 
drive from New York City, the 
Revolutionary campground on _ the 
banks of the Delaware has become a 
mecca for Nature enthusiasts as well 
as historians. 

The great that 


“butter pines” 


the park. Here the author displays a male 
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sheltered Washington’s ragged men 
have gone down the river in log rafts 
to build ships in the yards of Phila- 
delphia. But the rhododendrons are 
still there. The hemlocks are still 
there. Juncoes and _ white-throated 
sparrows still scratch where their own 
ancestors scratched in melting snow 
around Continental campfires. Tit- 
mice and chickadees still dart from 
spruce groves to snatch morsels of 
suet, and in the shadows of forested 
Bowman’s Hill, great horned owls 
still court on cold December eve- 
nings. 

Actually, for the bird watcher, the 
wild flower enthusiast, and the 
Nature photographer, Washington 
Crossing Park holds more of natural 
interest today than it ever did in 


Continental times. There is a wild 
flower preserve—possibly the most 
complete collection of American 


flowering plants of the middle At- 
lantic States—numbering more than 
1000 species. There is a well-equipped 
bird-banding station where native 
birds can be seen in the hands of ex- 
perienced bird banders. There are 
tame birds, tame raccoons, tame 
woodchucks, and countless opportu- 
nities for the Nature and wildlife 
photographer. There are outdoor 
movies and lectures in the summer 
months, and full time naturalists to 
guide one at any season. Washington 
Cressing Park is conducted like a 
great National Park—like Yellow- 
stone—but in miniature. 


People come by the thousand to 
see the spring flowers and to spend 
an hour wandering along the easily 
marked trails along Pidcock Creek. 
They spend two hours; three hours; 
all day. They come back again and 
again. Going to Bowman’s Hill be- 
comes a habit. One busy insurance 
man came to the wildflower preserve 
to photograph a flower and _ since 
then has photographed more than 
500. He comes every Friday from 
spring until the last gentian shrivels 
and dies, in late October. 


Norman Fisher, a _ young, _be- 
spectacled Air Force veteran, is in 
charge of the wild flower preserve. 
War with Japan is over, but for 
Fisher the war against Japanese 
honeysuckle goes on forever. A grad- 
uate of Brown University, Mr. Fisher 
is an expert wildlife photographer as 
well as an able botanist. He is always 
willing to stop long enough to help 
with the composition or lighting of 
a flower closeup. As Fisher says; 
“Only the flowers that are photo- 
graphed in color bloom forever.” 

The flower trails are named ap- 
propriately for the flowers they dis- 
play and for the botantists who 
planted them. The Edgar Wherry 
Trail honors the great University of 
Pennsylvania botanist. It is one of 
the finest fern trails in America. 
Royal ferns, New York ferns, maiden- 
hair ferns—practically every fern na- 
tive to Pennsylvania grows in a nat- 
ural habitat. 

There is a Medicinal Trail where 
herb remedies of witches and old 
time medicos grow. There is the gin- 
seng plant with a root the shape of a 
man, a root that Chinese still believe 
restores the power of manhood. 
There is monkshood, and twin leaf, 
and cimicifuga. 

On Gentian Trail, and Bluebell 
Trail, and Azalea Trail, and Mari- 
gold Trail a profusion of these speci- 
mens grow, rare varieties and com- 
mon ones side by side. In the sphag- 
num bog grow several species of sun- 
dews, insectivorous plants just as 
truly as the pitcher plants that grow 
beside them. Rare bog orchids, Cala- 
pogons and Pogonias bloom in season 
because Botanist Fisher had what it 
took to find them in the cedar bog 
thickets. Lady slippers and showy 
orchids, arbutus and most local species 
of spring flower in your flower guide 
is sure to be there, if your eyés are 
quick enough to find it. Flowers can 
not be picked, of course, but they 
can be photographed. 
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At Washington Crossing Park there 
are two woods; the natural hemlock 
and deciduous forests, and the new 
woods—Penn’s Woods. Strange as it 
sounds, Penn’s Woods is not the old- 
est. It is an area of planted trees, 
each tree a memorial to someone who 
worked to make Washington Cross- 
ing Park a reality, and to men who 
gave their lives in World War II. 


By far the majority of the thou- 
sands who flock to the park come as 
picnikers, lunch basket and thermos 
jug in hand. Under the tall trees be- 
side Pidcock Creek they spread their 
lunch. Then tiny, squeaky voices high 
overhead—the voices of flying squir- 
rels, or a superb, soaring, broadwinged 
hawk attract their attention. Next 
week they come again—this time with 
a bird book and a pair of binoculars. 
Each week they come earlier to hold 
their table, for the crowds increase. 
Just how much crowds increase can 
be shown best by statistics. In the 
month of April, 1952, there were 
11,000 visitors, in the month of May, 
1952, there were 19,000 visitors. And 
nobody knows how many pass un- 
counted. But the cerulean warblers 
high on the hemlock slopes do not 


care. Neither do the Louisiana water 
thrushes, whose babies learn the 
sound of human voices the day they 
leave their crowded _ egg-shell 
nurseries. 

Botanist Fisher sleeps soundly but 
he has his nightmares. First he hears 
the sound of human voices, hundreds 
cf human voices. Then he hears the 
tread of thousands of feet. Then in 
his nightmare the crowd stampedes— 
dcwn Marigold Trail—up Bluebell 
Trail—into the sphagnum bog. Like 
a thundering herd he hears the 
crowds crash along Medicinal Trail, 
disappearing over the hill into the 
far woods, leaving a wake of battered 
stamens and _ pistils, corollas and 
sepals behind. But Fisher’s night- 
mares have never materialized except 
in the form of one automobile out 
of control hurtling through the 
orchids in his precious sphagnum 
bog. 

When the schedule for the bird 
walks was released last spring, Fisher 
shook his head sadly. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Garden Clubs and _pic- 
nickers he had led over the trails by 
the thousand. But bird watchers! 
That was something else again. A 
bird is up high in a tulip tree. Two 
steps forward, glasses carefully raised, 
and, underfoot, down goes the one 
and only specimen of a rare Habe- 
naria. Fisher was worried. He called 
a council of war; a war on bird 
watchers. A country doctor from New 
Jersey offered a solution. There was 
still one part of the park grown wild, 
unplanted, free from picnic groves 
and Fisher's priceless plants. It was 
there the bird walks would be held, 
from there and from the observation 
tower. 

Fisher was relieved; in 
ceeding weeks he gained weight, 
found himself becoming a_ bird 
watcher and enjoying it. 

The bird walks this year were 
spectacular successes. On a_ single 
May morning more than _ eighty 
species of birds were seen in the Bow- 
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man’s Hill section of Washington 
Crossing Park. Blackburnian, ceru- 
lean, and black-throated blue warb- 
lers flitted like butterflies around the 
heads of forty bird watchers at the 
base of the observation tower. A five- 
year-old boy was heard to remark to 
his mother, “I like the Blackburnian 
warblers best, mommy.” For the bird 
watcher who is inclined to be skep 
tical about warblers—warblers can 
be seen as well as heard at the base 
of the great tower on Bowman's Hall 

Newest Nature wrinkle at Wash- 
ington Crossing Park is vell 
equipped bird banding station. A 
man might feed birds—he might 
know birds—and he might watch 
birds for years. He might read stories 
about bird banders and want to be 
a bander all his life. But he might 
never see a banded bird or have an 
opportunity to meet a bird bander 
Consequently he might never have 
an opportunity to learn bird band- 
ing. There are less than 2000 active 
bird banders in the whole United 
States. 

It was to help the man or woman 
who seriously wants to learn bird 
banding that the bird banding sta- 
tion at Washington Crossing Park 
was opened. Large traps the size of a 
small room are baited with dripping 
Wali pails, kind 
of bait imaginable. Into these come 
flocks of migrating birds and resident 
birds in the summer. Each one is 
carefully caught and banded and re- 
leased to fly away—carrying the band 
forever. At least one of every twenty 
of those birds are expected to be 
trapped again—alive—there on the 
Slope of the Delaware River. 

Every bird lover is welcome to visit 
the station and to see birds banded 
But only a very few can qualify to be 
bird banders themselves. Beginners 
at bird advised to ZO 
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Norman Fisher, botanist at the park, shows 
a visitor some of the hardy flowers thai 
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out and to learn birds—then to re- 
turn. Others, sufficiently well-versed 
in bird identification, come back 
week after week on Sunday mornings 
to learn the rudiments of the most 
fascinating Nature hobby of all. But 
the final decision as to who can be a 
bird bander, and who can not, rests 
with the Office of Bird Banding at 
the Patuxent Research Refuge in 
Laurel, Maryland. No one can band 
birds in the United States without a 
Federal banding permit issued by 
that office. 

Every sport—every business—every 
hobby—has its “gremlins,” even bird 
banding. Bird traps are baited for 
birds—with apples, sunflower seeds, 
roasted yams, suet, doughnuts, and 
other savory morsels. But 90% of the 
bait is eaten by gremlins—gremlins 
who come at night to feast. But at 
Washington Crossing Park the grem- 
lins arrive in the broad daylight, too. 
They have big bushy tails with black 
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rings around them. They wash every- 
thing they eat in the water pans. 
They dump the bird feeders and 
twist the doors of the traps. 

A “22” and a sharp eye would have 
made short work of the gremlins. But 
that is not how the bird banders and 
the Park Commission want it. Just as 
many park visitors are interested in 
“gremlins” as in birds. Park visitors 
under ten are definitely more in- 
terested. So the gremlins are invited 
to return. Bananas and juicy grapes 
tempt them. Sooner or later almost 
every visitor to the bird banding sta- 
tion has a chance to see a big soft- 
eyed raccoon swinging by his toes 
from the overhead support pole in a 
bird trap. How else can you get so 
close to them? 

Well, the doors on the traps are 
made to trap birds but they keep rac- 
coons in as well. Then—when every- 
body has shot his last film the door 
swings open and Mr. Coon goes home 
with his banana. If the raccoons do 
not show up woodchucks do, so do 
opossums, gray squirrels, and even 
those racers-through-the-tree-tops—fly- 
ing squirrels. 

Yellowstone National Park has 
bears, moose, elk, mule deer and Old 
Faithful. Washington Crossing Park 
has white-tailed deer, raccoons, wood- 
chucks, and squirrels. Yellowstone 


e 








Park consists of 2,200,000 acres and 
plays host to a million visitors every 
year. Washington Crossing Park con- 
sists of only 500 acres and plays host 


to 100,000 picnickers and nature 
lovers every year. Yellowstone is 
worth seeing—worth dipping into 


your life savings to see—worth travel- 
ing 2500 miles to enjoy. Yellowstone 
National Park as a nature thrill is 
second only to Africa’s Kruger Na- 
tional Park. But you can not see 
either Kruger Park or Yellowstone on 
a weekend. Washington Crossing Park 
is different. You can pack your lunch 
basket and fill your thermos with 
coffee and drive there in a matter of 
a few hours from almost any place 
north of the Potomac on the eastern 
seaboard any day of the year.. 

If the Continental Army marched 
once more, the men with rags on 
their feet whose footprints left a trail 
of blood in the snow would be puzzled 
by the monuments. They would 
shudder as automobiles passed. They 
would strain their eyes after airplanes 
roaring overhead. But back in the 
woods at Washington Crossing Park 
their frost-bitten ears would warm to 
a wintery tinkle of juncoes and white- 
throated sparrows—still there—under 
the hemlocks at Washington Cross- 
ing. 

The End 
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Herman has a new home. 

Herman is a big fat toad that has lived in Billy’s and Jane’s garden 
for several years. His new home is a flower pot with a piece sawed from the 
side. Turned upside down, it makes a fine house, though Billy and et 
are not quite sure whether Herman will like it or not. 

One autumn, before Herman burrowed in the ground for his long \ winter 
nap, the children brought him indoors and kept him in a terrarium. Billy's 
and Jane’s terrarium is a large glass box with a miniature garden of soil 
and plants inside. They keep it covered with a piece of window glass. 
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Herman spent most of the winter inside a little wooden box the children 
had made for him. Even indoors, where it was warm, Herman’s instinct 
to hibernate stayed with him, and he slept a great deal of the time. 

Toads are really frogs, but the name “toad” is generally given to that 
common member of the group with warts all over its body. Toads spend 
all of their lives on land, except once a year, in the spring or early sum- 
mer, when they return to their ancestral home in the water to lay their 
eggs. At this time, the males utter a rather pleasant trilling song. During 
the performance the throat swells into a large balloon-like sac. 

Toad eggs are laid in strings, like beads. They are attached to weeds at 
the edge of the pond. Eggs hatch into tadpoles, and tadpoles change into 
adults during the summer. 

It does not “rain toads,’ as some people believe. When tadpoles change 
into tiny toads, they often wait for a rain before leaving the pond and 
going onto land. Since a toad’s skin requires a certain amount of moisture, 
and since a baby toad’s skin will dry much faster than a big toad because 
of its size, it is safer for little toads to travel during a rain. So, when hun- 
dreds and even thousands of tiny toads appear suddenly during a rain, 
some folks say that it must have “rained toads.” 

Teeth are not necessary to a toad, for it swallows its victims whole. What 
we call “warts” on a toad’s back are really glands which produce a substance 
disliked by animals that might eat the toad. Billy and Jane will tell you 
that toads do not cause warts. They have picked up Herman and other 
toads many times, and no warts have ever appeared on their hands. 


The End 








Karl Maslowski Photo 


THE WEASEL 


Chickens and game all quiver in fright, 
When the slinky weasel comes into sight. 
They know how ruthless the stoat can be, 
And give a wide berth to such as he. 

For he often kills more than he can eat, 

His lust to appease, not his stomach to treat. 
—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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Spring Short Story 


CLINTON COUNTY— 
Winter—Long and cold 
Food—High and scarce 
Deer—Weak and poor 
Dogs—Strong and vicious 
Chase—Noisy and short 
Deer—Dead and mutilated 
Dogs—Snarling and fed 
D. G. P.—Mad and frustrated 

District Game Protector Charles F. 
Keiper, Renovo. 


Bulldozer Browse 


ELK COUNTY—On April 13th, 
while on patrol in vicinity of Boone 
Mountain area, I came across a fawn 
deer which I estimated had been born 
about three days prior. This was the 
earliest I have seen a fawn in this 
section of the state. 

Browse for the deer seems to be 
quite scarce in the Medix Run sec- 
tion of my district. During the early 
part of April, while having some 
bulldozer work done on Game Lands, 
the deer would come within 100 feet 
of the machine to eat the new buds 
while the operator was engaged in 
pushing over trees on the new refuge 
line.—District Game Protector Leroy 
L. Logan, St. Marys. 


Beer Barter Game 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY—On 
the 25th of April I received a call 
about two men that killed a hen 
pheasant. Along with other officers I 
investigated the case and we found 
out who killed the bird. When the 
men were contacted they no longer 
had the bird. They had taken it to 
a beer joint and there had swapped 
it for a couple of beers. The owner 
of the establishment was arrested for 
having the bird in his possession; 


FIELD NOTES: 





atl 
cleaned and dressed in his refrigera- 
tor. This is the first. case I’ve had 
where the violators have seemingly 
killed the piece of game to barter for 
drinks.—District Game Protector 
Dean M. Lesnett, Sr., Huntingdon. 


Cat Conquers Stinker 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY—One 
of the nearby boroughs is having an 
epidemic of skunk trouble. The 
skunks have taken up residence in 
cellars and under porches. While in- 
vestigating one of these complaints 
several days ago, a housewife com- 
plained that there had been a terrific 
racket in the cellar the previous 
night and the usual unpleasant odor 
had permeated the house. Upon 
checking a corner of the cellar I 
found a medium size skunk which 
was dead. Sitting beside the skunk 
was a cat with two kittens. I have 
never heard of a cat killing a skunk 
before. Since there was no evidence 
at all of the presence of any other 
animal, it seems that the mother cat 
may have killed the skunk in defense 
of her young.—District Game Pro- 
tector Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 
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Chipper Chippy 

SULLIVAN COUN T Y—While 
checking a road that was being re- 
paired in State Game Lands No. 13, 
I was walking along when I heard a 
rather loud rustling of the leaves off 
to the side of the road. I stopped to 
see what was making all this noise 
and I was rather surprised to see a 
chipmunk having quite a tussle with 
a snake. 

I stood and watched for some time 
and finally the chippy won the battle 
and the snake was taken into a hole 
that was nearby. A few days pre- 
viously while looking at some timber, 
I saw another such battle and again 
the chippy was the winner. This, I 
believe, is rather unusual as it is the 
first time I ever saw or heard of it 
happening.—District Game Protector 
Patrick W. Craven, Benton. 


Making a Sucker of An Osprey 
dl 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY—On 
April 28, while on patrol along the 
Birchardville Creek, I saw an osprey 
hovering over the creek then swoop 
into the water and come out with a 
large fish. As this stream had been 
stocked with trout I watched the 
bird start to cross a grass field with 
what I thought was a nice trout. 
Suddenly three crows swooped in 
and made the osprey drop his meal. 


Quickly I retrieved the fish, a nine. 
teen inch sucker.—District Game Pro- 
tector James W. Clouser, Montrose. 


Nest Robber 


LEHIGH COUNTY—On Friday 
evening I saw a mallard duck fly out 
of the grass within ten feet of my 
garden. Upon walking over I found 
a nest with 16 eggs. Sunday morn- 
ing I found egg shells all over the 
area. Looking at the nest I found all 
of the eggs had been destroyed. I got 
one egg from my own ducks and 
placed it with some shells in the nest, 
and set three No. 2 fox traps around 
the nest. Monday morning a large 
male gray fox was caught in two of 
the traps. Needless to say that is one 
fox that will never destroy another 
nest.—Ralph  Lichtenwalner, Food 
and Cover Corps, Trexlertown. 


Refrigerated Robin 

WAYNE COUNTY-—Last year a 
robin built a nest and hatched her 
young on our second story window 
sill. She came back again this year 
and used the same nest and _ laid 
three eggs. She incubated the eggs 
during nights so cold that it froze 
one-fourth inch of ice and days that 
we had snow squalls which covered 
the ground. On April 30, she hatched 
two of the eggs.—District Game Pro- 
tector Theodore T. Schafer, Hones- 
dale. 
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Fishmonger 


WYOMING COUNTY-—One after- 
noon while watching some mergan- 
sers feeding on Lake Carey, I noticed 
that I was not the only interested ob- 
server. Perched high on a tree over- 
looking the lake sat an osprey that 
also had the feeding mergansers 
under observation, but for an en- 
tirely different reason. The hawk 
would watch these birds dive for a 
shiner and then he would come down 
like a dive bomber and relieve the 
merganser of the small fish that it had 
managed to catch. The hawk made 
several passes at ducks that had 
caught fish for themselves and on at 
least two occasions was successful in 
getting the tidbit away from the mer- 
ganser before it had time to swallow 
the small fish.—District Game Pro- 
tector Richard R. Roth, Tunkhan- 
nock. 


Friendly Fox Meets Swift End 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY—One day 
Mrs. Ernie Zrimesek looked out her 
window and there was a large grey 
fox staring at her through the win- 
dow. She called her husband “Ernie” 
who was making arrows in the cellar 
to come immediately and that he did. 
His bow was upstairs and his arrows 
were in the cellar, so after he got or- 
ganized, he took out after Mr. Fox. 
He followed the fox into a hollow 
near his house and finally got a shot 
at him about 30 yards away. The fox 
stood dead in his tracks till Ernie 
shot the second arrow. After this 
shot, Ernie said the fox gasped twice 
and dropped over dead. Both arrows 
went completely through the fox and 
the whole affair did not take more 
than 10 seconds after the first shot 
was fired. Ernie is a member of the 
Mt. Lebanon-Dormont Sportsmens 
Club and is an ardent small game 
bow hunter.—District Game Protec- 
tor F. H. Servey, Jr., New Kensing- 
ton. 


Hopping Along 

FRANKLIN COUNTY-I released 
a marked rabbit early in February 
and this month I found it killed on 
the highway. The rabbit had travelled 
eight and a half miles as the crow 
flies to get to where it was killed.— 
District Game Protector Edward W. 
Campbell, St. Thomas. 





Hunter Takes Steps to Success 


YORK COUNTY—While attend- 
ing a Field Trial this month I was 
told about a rabbit hunter that car- 
ried as extra equipment, a step lad- 
der. It seems he hunted in a spot 
with very good cover, plenty of rab- 
bits but it was hard to get a shot be- 
cause of the dense cover. The hunter 
evidently decided he needed extra 
altitude so he carried a ladder from 
which he could do his shooting. It 
is surprising what steps some persons 
will take to shoot game.—District 
Game Protector Earl E. Geesaman, 
New Salem. 


No Friends 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—Few 
living creatures are without natural 
enemies and one might wonder what 
would prey on snakes. Some years ago 
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I found a large black snake in the 
process of swallowing a garter snake. 
About six inches of the garter snake 
was gone when I arrived. I have also 
seen two sparrow hawks and three 
crows in flight carrying snakes. Others 
have seen the same.—District Game 
Protector Donald G. Day, Susque- 
hanna. 


Chuck Climber 

BERKS COUNTY-—Several times | 
have seen groundhogs sleeping on 
fence posts and in small trees. I had 
never seen one actually climbing a 
tree. Last week Ruha, Doebling and 
I surprised a groundhog that was eat- 
ing clover, twenty feet from a wooded 
edge. Upon being taken by surprise, 
dashed toward a sapling and then 
made a leap that landed him on the 
sapling, three feet above the ground. 
From that spot he scampered up the 
tree to a spot at least twelve feet from 
the ground. All of this action seemed 
to be equally as fast as a cat might 
have done it. Stranger than going up 
was the coming down. The old fel- 
low turned around and came down 
head first for at least four feet and 
from this position fell the rest of 
the way to the ground, landing flat 
on his back.—P-R Area Leader Roy 
W. Trexler, Reading. 


Fore! 
YORK COUNTY-—Sherman Flury 
of Red Lion told me a story that sug- 





gests a new menace to wildlife. A 
“Hole in One” usually makes the 
news, but an incident of far greater 
odds happened this spring at the 
Outdoor Golf Links in York. A squir- 
rel became a casualty of a golf ball.— 
District Game Protector Daniel H. 
Fackler, Windsor. 





Porcupine Signs 

JEFFERSON COU N T Y—While 
patrolling a rabbit farm on Sunday 
April 5th, I noticed where the porcu- 
pines in this area have changed there 
feeding habits from bark and _ herba- 
ceous plants to chewing the PROPA- 
GATION AREA metal signs. Upon 
making a complete check around the 
entire area I made a count of 15 
that have been chewed. Some had the 
corners completely chewed and others 
the edges.—Deputy Game Protector 
Samuel F. Volpe, Brockway. 


Sportsmen Sawyers 


ARMSTRONG COUN TY~-—In 
Armstrong County I find several 
sportsmens clubs very much _inter- 
ested in woodlot edge cuttings. One 
club has purchased a power saw to 
speed up their work on edge and re- 
lease cuttings. To me this is one of 
the finest projects any sportsmens 
club can undertake to better their 
small game hunting.—District Game 
Protector William H. Shaffer, Apollo. 


Black Bandit 


CAMBRIA COUNTY—While de- 
livering trees to Farm-Game Coopera- 
tors on F. G. P. No. 160, a crow was 
seen with something along the ditch 
line of Route 259. Upon closer 
examination by Protector Hertz and 
myself, we found that the crow had 
killed a young rabbit about two 
weeks old. Three more rabbits were 
found and put under a brush pile 
for safety from the crow.—District 
Game Protector Louis D. Mostoller, 
Portage. 
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New Commissioner Appointed 





H. L. BucHANAN 


On June 8th the Senate confirmed Gover- 
nor Fine’s nomination of Herbert L. Buch- 
anan, Franklin, to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. The new Commissioner will fill 
the unexpired term of Robert Lamberton, 
deceased, which terminates in January, 1957. 
Commissioner Buchanan has long been ac- 
tive in sportsmen’s organizations in Venango 
County and northwest Pennsylvania as well 
as in many local and national civic and 
fraternal organizations. He has hunted ex- 
tensively in Pennsylvania, the South and 
Canada. He is a leading bird dog fancier 
and breeder and since youth has held a 
great interest in outdoor life and preserva- 
tion of natural resources. 


High Honor Awarded 
John M. Phillips 


On an appropriately beautiful Sun- 
dav afternoon, May 3rd, John M. 
Phillips received the outstanding 
Hornaday award of the Boy Scouts of 
America. The ceremonies were held 
on the spacious grounds of the re- 
cipient’s Carrick home. 





In the assemblage were local, state 
and national notables on the Scout, 
civic and conservation scene. Speak- 
ers lauded the revered Phillips, now 
in his 93rd year, for his far-reaching 
achievements in scouting and con- 
servation. 

Presentation of the Hornaday 
award was made by Ross L. Leffler, 
Pittsburgh. The citation was signed 
by President Eisenhower and high 
Scout executives. Leffler spoke from 
long association with the recipient in 
Boy Scout and conservation advance- 
ment on the state and national level. 
He enumerated the many major 
achievements of the venerated Phil- 
lips, among which were: his activities 
as an organizer of the Boy Scout 
Council and as a member of the na- 
tional advisory committee, honors 
from the U. S. Government and 
Britain, the Phillips national nut 
planting program, his early battles 
for wildlife conservation as member 
and President of the Game Commis- 
sion, his fight for pure streams and 
the preservation of Cook Forest, co- 
operation with President Theodore 
Roosevelt and William T. Hornaday 
in conservation movements, and 
many others. 

This tribute was an example of 
flowers for the living, honors _be- 
stowed while the receiver could know 
his great endeavors in human and 
natural conservation have been recog- 
nized and appreciated. 


Farley Appointed as New 
Director of Fish and 
Wildlife Service 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay recently announced the ap- 
pointment of John F. Farley of 
Seattle, Washington, as director of 
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the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. Farley succeeds Albert M. 
Day, who has been a career employee 
in this federal agency for 35 years and 
has been its director since 1946. 

Mr. Farley was born in Oxford, 
Ohio, in 1892 and was graduated 
from State Teachers College, River 
Falls, Wisconsin, in 1910. He taught 
science in a high school at Black 
River Falls, Wisconsin, and later was 
appointed superintendent of schools 
there. In 1917, Farley received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in electri- 
cal engineering from the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Following service in the Army, 
Farley began working in 1922 for a 
California public utilities company 
as a sales engineer and in public rela- 
tions activities. From 1929 to 1935, 
he was the executive officer of the 
California Division of Fish and 
Game. He then became a community 
relations worker for a western paper 
company until he returned, in 1940, 
to active Army duty. After leaving 
the service in 1945, Farley resumed 
his former civilian position. 

Subsequent to McKay's action, 
Ralph Tudor, Undersecretary of In- 
terior, said that Day will have a 
status comparable to that of Dr. 
Clarence Cottam, who has been one 
of the two assistant directors of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. He _ in- 
dicated their exact status would be 
worked out later. 


Sportsmen Foot Bill to 
Right an Old Wrong 


Although the original Iowa High- 
way Commission Survey described 
Goose Lake in Greene County as 
“about five feet deep, and furnished 
excellent waterfowl shooting,” drain- 
age of the 456-acre marsh was begun 
in 1920. Now, 33 years later, with the 
project an official failure, the Iowa 
Conservation Commission has been 
granted the costly and laborious job 


ES 


of restoring the once _ productive 
waterfowl marsh, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. 

Rehabilitation of Goose Lake will 
be accomplished under the federally 
administered Pittman-Robertson pro- 
gram which provides 75 per cent of 
the expenses for such projects from a 
fund derived solely from an excise 
tax paid by sportsmen on sporting 
arms and ammunition. The remain- 
ing costs will be borne by the Iowa 
Conservation Commission whose 
operating funds are obtained from 
the sale of hunting and _ fishing 
licenses to sportsmen. 

Goose Lake is one of many thou- 
sands of similar areas throughout 
North America that have been made 
useless by man’s unsuccessful at- 
tempts to create additional farmlands. 
Marshes, potholes, and other natural 
water basins catch and store precipi- 
tation, stabilize stream levels, mini- 
mize floods and soil erosion, and re- 
charge ground water supplies. Even 
now, in 1953, at a time in our na- 
tion’s history when we need to make 
increasingly judicious use of our 
lands, careless drainage has reached 
appalling proportions. 


Reckless Boys and Death- 
Dealing Guns 


Little boys sometimes indulge in 
such petty savagery as tearing wings 
off flies, pulling girls’ hair, and rob- 
bing birds’ nests. As they reach teen 
age a sense of propriety and respon- 
sibility usually develops. If not, some- 
one outside the family may have to 
take on an unpleasant teaching as- 
signment. 

Last month, Game Protector 
Claude B. Kelsey investigated the 
wanton killing of 9 horned grebes 
that were shot and left lying on a 
dam in Clearfield County. When Kel- 
sey rounded up the unlawful killers 
of the wild waterfowl he had 4 boys 
to deal with. Two of them were 15 
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years old, one was 16 and the fourth 
was 18. Penalties totaling $100 were 
collected. The parents of the offenders 
probably know more, now, about the 
out-of-school activities of their boys. 
This case is similar to many others. 
The ruthless destruction of wildlife 
by firearms in the hands of trigger- 


Wildlife Exhibit at Hershey Park 


Hershey Park, with its many enter- 
taining and educational features, is 
now open at Chocolate Town. In- 
terest in the Game Commission’s in- 
animate exhibits of birds and animals 


happy boys is all too common. Every 
year accounts of reckless youngsters 
who shoot themselves or others makes 
sickening reading. The answer to 
most tragic and unlawful shootings 
lies in parental restrictions on fire- 
arms use and safety training of the 
boy with the gun. 





there has increased rapidly in the 
past three years. One-half million per- 
sons, including thousands of school 
children, are expected to visit it this 
spring and summer. 
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Those who viewed the exhibit in 
past will note many pleasing changes 
this year. The familiar game bird 
and animal portrayals have been im- 
proved, and these new features 
added: a display of bald, golden and 
immature eagles; a waterfowl group 
showing Canada geese in flight, whist- 
ling swans resting on water and teal 
and shore birds in natural settings; 
and a ringneck pheasant display, 
from day-old chick to brilliant-hued, 
mature cock. 

Visitors to Hershey Park are in- 
vited and encouraged to visit this 
museum-like exhibit. There is no ad- 
mittance charge. 


Junior Conservation Camp 
Develops Leaders 


This summer, many Pennsylvania 
boys will attend the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. The Forestry Camp of The 
Pennsylvania State College, 15 miles 
southwest of State College, will be 
their base. 


It is the hope of the Sportsmen’s 
Federation that this project will have 
many carry-over values in both the 
training of our youth in conservation 
education, and the later influence on 
the thinking of adults in the re- 
spective communities. 

The Junior Conservation Camp is 
intended for sophomores in high 
school who are leaders in their schools 
and interested in conservation. The 
boys are given sufficient literature 
and information to equip them to 
organize junior conservation clubs 
and spread resource understanding 
in their own schools and communi- 
ties. 

From a start of 36 boys and 6 coun- 
ties in 1948, the camp grew in only 
four years to include over 600 boys 
and almost every county of the state. 

Under the experienced leadership 
of C. W. Stoddart, Jr., The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, the 12 days each 


group spends at the camp are com- 
pletely filled with lectures and field 
trips. Representatives of state and 
national conservation agencies are 
the teachers; the outdoors is the class- 
room. 

The subjects are varied. Among 
them are: stream pollution § and 
purification, reforestation, forest 
management, soil and land capabili- 
ties, game habitat, fish hatchery prob- 
lems, mineral resources, soil erosion, 
and others. 

At the camp, members are taught 
woodcraft, camping, survival, firearm 
safety and range firing, archery, fly 
and bait casting, forest fire control, 
and other subjects dealing with con- 
servation and the outdoors. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and The Pennsyl- 
vania State College could hardly 
foster a better program than the 
Junior Conservation Camp in pro- 
moting all phases of conservation 
through youth training. 





Things You May Not Know 


When frightened, the springbok, 

a timid antelope-like animal, leaps 

high in the air with a curiously easy 

movement, sometimes reaches a 
height of 12 or 13 feet. 
* * * 


The grebe, unlike most water birds 
that build their nests in the sand or 
rocks on shore, builds hers on the 


water. 
* * * 


The pronghorn antelope possesses 
a rump patch of long, pure-white 
hairs. When the animal is alarmed, 
this expands into a chrysanthemum- 
shaped disc and by rapid opening 
and shutting, sends warning flashes 
like a heliograph. It is visible for 
miles on the plains. 

* * * 


There are two or three kinds of 
African moles and water moles that 
glitter and gleam with an iridescence 
similar to that of hummingbirds. 
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Presenting Additional Winners in FFA Contest 


Division winners 
in the FFA Wildlife 
Improvement _ Proj- 
ect, described in the 
June issue, are pic- 
tured here. 





George Lawrence, Robert Veon, 
of Pulaski, 3rd Prize, New Castle, 4th Prize, 
Northwest Division. Northwest Division. 





: | 
John Schaub, Lloyd Heberling, Charles Mears, 
Rector, Ist Prize, Creekside, 2nd Prize, Marion Center, 3rd Prize, 
Southwest Division. Southwest Division. Southwest Division. 








a! 





ie 


Clifford Hixson, Mahlon Casher, Eugene Lawrence, 
Connellsville, 4th Prize, Philipsburg, Ist Prize, Mehoopany, Ist Prize, 


Southwest Division. Northcentral Division Northeast Division. 
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Gentlemen: 


In the February isue of GAME 
News there appeared a wonderful 
article by Roger Latham, Chief of 
the Game Commission’s Wildlife Re- 
search Division, on the deer problem 
that confronts the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania. In this article Mr. Latham 
invited interested sportsmen to take 
a trip with him into the northern 
counties to witness the facts on our 
deer problem. 

Well, we managed to get together 
three car loads of sportsmen from 
this area and we made the trip to 
Emporium on March 29th. After 
breakfast we drove to State Game 
Lands No. 30 to get an idea of what 
our Commission is doing in the line 
of research and also to see some over- 
browsed deer range. 

The things Mr. Latham and his 
associates showed and told us were 
too numerous to mention here but 
were very interesting. We were sorry 
that there were only 50 or so inter- 
ested sportsmen there to listen but 
I’m sure those that came were very 
glad they made the trip. 

Probably the first question that 
runs in your mind is: Well, how 
many dead deer did you see? Brothers, 
we didn’t see any but that didn’t 
matter at all. That’s what I went up 
for but the things I learned and saw 
were much more valuable to me than 
starved deer. Talk to any one of the 
fellows that were on that trip and 
I’m sure that most of them are begin- 
ning to see things a new way. I truth- 
fully think it’s about time the so- 
called hunter quit trying to run the 
Game Commission and let it up to 
the well versed and capable men we 
pay for doing the job. These fellows 
really mean well and have always 


tried to do things for the betterment 
of the majority of the hunters. Re. 
member these fellows aren’t up in the 
woods merely one week out of the 
year but live and work up there day 
in and day out. 

Let’s change the old, outdated prin- 
ciples of our fathers and grandfathers 
and let the men who really know the 
problem settle it rather than bungle 
the job by trying to settle it by the 
trial and error method we would 
probably use if we were to try to 
settle the great problems confronting 
us in these days of great hunting 
pressure. 

A steady reader of GAME News and 
a Sportsmen, 


James Allera 
North Apollo, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

In early May as I was mowing the 
high grass in my yard, I found a nest 
of very small rabbits, not more than 
one or two days old. As I had the 
area all mowed clean, I was at a loss 
to know what to do to protect the 
nest, so I raked up a large pile of 
mowed grass and weeds and placed it 
around and over the nest, leaving a 
hole for the mother rabbit to get 
into. 

The next day I looked and the old 
rabbit had come down to feed the 
young ones and as she left, she filled 
the hole with grass so it was pretty 
well protected from cats and dogs. 

They are still doing well and will 
soon be large enough to leave the 
nest. 

I am passing this along with the 
thought that someone else may find 
young rabbits in a similar position. 
My experiment has preserved this 
one nest that may have been de- 
voured by some animal and it took 
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only a few minutes to “build them a 
house” after I had cut theirs down. 
Yours truly, 

John E. Rearigh 
Vandergrift, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

While taking out and _ selecting 
parts of the past three years’ sub- 
scription to the GAME News, I noticed 
an item by you suggesting clipping 
items and making a scrap book. It 
occurred to me that perhaps the sys- 
tem I am using might be of interest 
to others. 

I have taken all the front covers 
that appeal to me and cut them to 
include one inch of the back cover, 
which allows a binding margin of 
ample width for an Accopress, or 
other similar Bristol board staple 
binder. 


The maps which I consider most 
excellent, I prepared by using 114 
inch gummed tape for a binding mar- 
gin, by pasting 4 inch of it on the 
back of the fold in the map leaving 
1 inch for binding margin, on which 
I pasted paper to eliminate the gum 
and even up the thickness. 


The several wildlife pamphlets I 
treated similarly to the maps, except 
that on the margin I pasted a strip 
of thin cardboard to even up the 
thickness of the binding margin with 
that of the pamphlet. Without the 
cardboard your bound book will be 
thick in front and thin at the back. 

Such items as Arrow Points, The 
Gun Rack and other articles that ap- 
pealed to me as being of future in- 
terest, I removed and treated either 
as I did the covers, or the maps, de- 
pending on how they came out. 

I cut down the binder from both 
ends, to 14 inch larger than the pages 
as prepared for binding, and fastened 
it with round head brass staples. 

In instances where an _ article 
covered several pages and the first 
page was not on the front of the sec- 
tion I removed, I took that page and 
reversed it, made a note at the bot- 


tom to see the page on which the 
story was continued and crossed out 
the back of the sheet with heavy 
pencil. In this way when turning 
pages it is easy to locate any item I 
want. 

Yours truly, 

Walter Gruber 

Dover, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 


I am asking you to publish this 
article because we farmers and land- 
owners should have some recognition 
and protection for making possible 
to hunters one of our oldest and best 
sports—hunting. 

On our lands game is bred and 
reared; on these lands feed is sup- 
plied that wildlife may be nourished 
and developed. We grow the game 
on lands we are taxed to possess, the 
state collects all the hunting fees, and 
the hunter enjoys the sport. It ap- 
pears to be a sort of off-color propo- 
sition for the landowner but that is 
exactly how it is. 


In my travels over Huntingdon 
County I find many farms posted and 
many more being posted each year. I 
have talked with many landowners 
and in every case the answer takes 
the same pattern: Because some 
ruthless hunters have abused the 
privileges granted them and caused 
damage and trouble, and also vio- 
lated all restrictive laws. 


Let me enumerate for you some 
of the sad experiences I have had at 
the hands of ruthless, irresponsible, 
and ofttimes brazen hunters in the 
course of the past several years: 
Shooting lightning rods from the 
barn, using the very chimney of the 
house as a target for high-powered 
rifles, shooting holes through a new 
barn roof, shooting a pig within fifty 
feet of its pen, shooting holes in cot- 
tage roof and chimney, shooting 
holes in the mail box, huntirtg in 
pasture lots where stock was grazing, 
parking and locking cars in used 
areas. 
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In addition to such items as above 
mentioned, one of these so-called 
sportsmen last week touched me at 
a much more tender spot. He ruth 
lessly and deliberately shot my pet 
dog through the head, instantly 
killing him within 100 yards of my 
farm house. This wanton killer 
(licensed by the State of Pennsylva- 
nia and posing as a law abiding 
hunter) not only took the life of a 
friendly dog but at the same time 
deprived me of a companionship that 
I held above money value. This dog, 
“Bill,” had been my standby since 
he was a pup. Valueless as a farm dog 
or hunter, he nevertheless always 
awaited my approach with the same 
eagerness and welcome as I looked 
forward to the hour or so of fellow- 
ship we would have together. When 
I would leave the farm, our goodbyes 
always followed a set and definite 
pattern. 


Many persons who read this arti- 
cle will understand my experience— 
just what it has meant to me to have 
this friendly dog so _ maliciously 
killed on what was his home ground 


by a killer who was not only a tres. 
passer but, must by deduction, be 
cruel and vicious at heart. 

This year I placed trespass no. 
tices in areas around the buildings 
and in the areas where I felt there 
was possibility of damage to property 
and danger to life. These notices 
were not respected. From now on | 
am positively going to post every 
foot of my ground. I have never re. 
fused any individual, whom I know, 
the privilege to hunt on my land, 
nor do I intend to do so in the fu- 
ture, so long as my rights as a prop- 
erty owner are respected. I will 
always be glad and willing to give 
any good sportsman (and we have 
many) a card of permission to enjoy 
the sport of hunting. In return | 
expect my lands, fences, and every- 
thing pertaining to my property to 
be safeguarded by them the same as 
if it were their own. 


CLAIR C. JOHNSON. 


Reprinted by permission from the 
Huntingdon Daily News, December 
12, 1952. 








SPORTSMEN PUBLISH COUNTY CONSERVATION PLAN 


A group of sportsmen in Belmont, New York, made available recently 
to interested persons a guide for the planning and establishment of a 
county-wide conservation program which should be helpful to all sports- 
men’s organizations who might wish to start a similar project, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. Entitled “A Wildlife Management Plan for 
Allegany County,” the booklet appraises the distribution and status of game 
animals in the county and presents a program which defines improvements 
needed to create better wildlife habitat. 


A discussion of the various state and federal agencies that work on a 
county level and the assistance that each may give the s»yortsman-conser- 
vationist will be helpful to many persons. The group bases its program 
upon the fundamental knowledge that wise use of the land benefits both 
the farmer and wildlife alike. The acreage of marsh developments, farm 
ponds, hedge row plantings, and other measures which are needed to rebuild 
wildlife coverts in the county are presented in tabular form. The sportsmen 
discuss the limiting factors for each of the county’s native game animals, 
and use biological information to support their findings. 
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Cooperation pays! In spring of 1952 fire destroyed some 1900 acres of 
timberland on State Game Lands 33 in Centre County. Burned area was 
adjacent to Windburne Water Company land on Black Bear watershed. 
Company official J. A. Dietrick offered to buy trees to be planted on water- 
shed, the Philipsburg Rod and Gun Club organized students from local 
schools, District Forester John Wilson, of Clearfield, provided transportation 
and planting tools for the project, and in early April, 1953, the group had 
planted 10,500 trees with the assistance of District Forest Fire Inspector 
Richard Hariss. 

Ford City Sportsmen’s Association is showing fine leadership in securing 
better relations between farmers and sportsmen. . . . Before last fall’s hunt- 
ing seasons, more than 1000 safety zone signs were distributed by the club to 
farmers in Ford City area, resulting in much land that had been formerly 


been posted being opened to hunters. . . . Club also has been active during 
past winter doing woodlot edge cutting and making brush piles on farm- 
lands to provide more food and cover . . . and better hunting. . 


A statement of policy by the League of Ohio Sportsmen indicates growing 
trend among sportsmen’s organizations to become champions of careful re- 
sources management. . . . “The basis of our national wealth is our American 
resources. In violating the immutable laws of nature we build our own 
destruction. Our economic system must not overlook that the scientific ap- 
proach to conservation of our soil, water, forests and wildlife must keep it 
solvent and productive. Conservation must be considered as serious business 
of statesmen and government. . . . 

A plan of the Civitan Club, of Hagerstown, Maryland, to promote junior 
air rifle clubs for the purpose of teaching local youngsters proper use and 
safe handling of guns has received enthusiastic response and is gaining 
country-wide recognition. With cooperation of National Rifle Association, 
the club developed plan for control and operation of four air rifle clubs in 
Hagerstown. . . . Membership restricted to boys and girls between the ages 
of eight and fifteen. . . . Groups meet once each week from October through 
April to receive instruction in gun safety, operation and care, firing range 
procedure, and relationships of shooting to wildlife conservation. . . . By 
enrolling as Junior Members in National Rifle Association, youngsters can 
qualify for marksmanship medals in intersquad shooting matches over 
standard 15-foot ranges. . . . 

Butler City Hunting and Fishing Club history contains many fine lessons 
in success. . . . Formed about 30 years ago, club now has 1200 active mem- 
bers, owns 109 acre farm at East Butler which features picnic tables, rifle 
ranges, skeet field, stocked two acre pond, roads and parking lots. , 
Club also has Senior Rifle Team chartered by N. R. A. as well as Junior 
Team which shoot in competitive matches. . . . Rifle School for boys aged 
10 to 18 years meets weekly with club providing rifles free and ammuni- 
tion at cost. . . . School is open to all boys in area whether or not they (or 
their fathers) belong to club. . . . Club officials attribute success to first secur- 
ing basic attractions for members like farm, rifle ranges, pond, picnic facili- 
ties. . 
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Taking the Mastery 
Ont of Your Whisses 


By Ed Shearer 


pA great popularity of varmint 
shooting and the availability of 
rifles and telescopic sights to suit all 
purses have brought out a record 
number of shooters. They have pro- 
vided much needed new blood to 
small rifle clubs. The most unusual 
thing about this new class of shooters 
is they are not interested in com- 
petitive target shooting as such. Few 
that I have talked with have any 
abiding ambition to compete in our 
national rifle matches. They do not 
talk of high scores but of the size of 
groups. A one inch group in the 5 
ring is more highly prized than a 
two inch group in the bullseye. Ac- 
curacy seems to be the order of the 
day. At least one bench rest is a must 
for even the smallest rifle club range 
and on many improvised ones. Boiled 
down, it adds up to this: the majority 
of these shooters would rather com- 
mit mayhem on a 4 inch chuck at 
400 yards than win the Wimbeldon 
at 1000 yards on a 36 inch bullseye. 
From what I have seen they are get- 
ting a whale of a lot of fun trying. 
The number one problem of many 
of these shooters seems to be trans- 
ferring those small groups off the 
bench rest to crows and chucks in 
the field. Over the years I have wit- 
nessed shooters who could “Lay ’em 
in” on the range but who would miss 
chucks repeatedly in the field. This 





was generally blamed on wind or 
poor range estimation. With today’s 
hot shots, range estimating can be 
disregarded up to two hundred or 
more yards. While wind will always 
present a major problem in hitting 
small targets at the longer ranges, 
there are other factors which are 
equally important and must be under. 
stood by the rifleman. Otherwise 
these seemingly unexplainable misses 
will continue to occur. 

There are three factors which have 
considerable effect on the point of 
impact of rifles under varying condi- 
tions. When a rifle cartridge is fired, 
it causes certain movements in the 


arm. These movements are referred | 


to as recoil, jump and vibration. A 
part of these movements takes place 
while the bullet or shot charge is 
still in the gun bore. Other parts do 
not occur until after the bullet has 


left the muzzle of the gun and have | 


only physical effects on the shooter. 
This latter part is chiefly recoil and 
we will discuss it mainly because of 
its effect on the shooter. 


Recoil may be divided roughly, in- 


to two parts: first—that which occurs | 


while the bullet is still in the bore, 
and is relatively small in amount; 
second—the much more violent back- 
ward thrust occurring just after the 
bullet leaves the muzzle when the 
confined gases rush out of the muzzle 
and react against the gun. This re- 
sults in the gun being thrown 
back violently. The shooter cannot 
distinguish between these two parts 
but with a gun that fires a cartridge 
of any power, he speedily becomes 
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aware of their combined effects. Re- 
coil is measured in two ways; by its 
velocity and by its energy. The 
energy and velocity depends on the 
weight and velocity of the bullet and 
yowder charge, also the weight of 
the gun. Appreciable recoil or what 
the shooter feels, also depends on the 
shape, dimensions and fit of the butt 
stock. To some extent the clothing 
worn by the shooter is a factor. 
When the powder in the cartridge 
burns, it exerts pressure in all direc- 
tions and not on the bullet base 
alone. It presses on the base of the 
bullet and drives it forward. It 


presses equally on the sides of the 
cartridge case until it is stopped by 
the chamber walls. Then it presses 


on the base of the cartridge and then 
against the bolt or breech block and 
drives the gun backward. It drives 
the gun to the rear with the same 
energy that it drives the bullet for- 
ward, but at a velocity that is pro- 
portionate to the weight of the bullet 
and the gun. Thus if the gun weighs 
one hundred times as much as the 
bullet and the bullet’s velocity is 
2000 foot seconds, the velocity of the 
recoil will be about 20 foot seconds. 
This is not absolute because we must 
add to the weight of the bullet, the 
column of air in the bore ahead of 
the bullet, the friction the bullet en- 
counters in the bore and the weight 
of the shooter’s shoulder against the 
butt stock. Thus we see that the 


Gun columnist Ed Shearer is shown test firing a rifle from the bench rest on his per- 
sonal range at Farrandsville. At least one bench rest is a must for even the smallest rifle 


club range. 
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recoil of the gun is very fast and 
what makes it bearable is the very 
short interval of time over which it 
eccurs. During the recoil the gun 
moves a very small fraction of an 
inch. 


Experiments over a period of time 
have shown that an average person 
in good physical condition cannot 
fire any considerable number of shots 
with a 614 pound gun having a re- 
coil velocity of greater than 15 foot 
second without serious physical effect. 
This is about the recoil of a 12 gauge 
high velocity shell in a 714 pound 
gun. The energy of the recoil will 
run about twenty-six pounds. This 
is the limit the average man can take 
and he must be a seasoned shooter. 

The next movement we will deal 
with is jump. It would seem that the 
barrel would move straight back but 
this not not true with a conven- 
tionally constructed shoulder gun. 
The pressure that pushes the gun 
backward operates above the center 
of gravity of the gun which causes 
it to rotate around the horizontal 
axis through the center of gravity. 
This causes the barrel to move both 
backward and upward before the 
bullet leaves the muzzle. The shoul- 
der pressure on the butt plate which 
restricts the movement is quite a bit 
below the axis of the bore. This 
causes the barrel to move upward 
against and around the shoulder re- 
sistance. This movement of the 
breech or rear portion of the barrel 
is called jump. Thus the bullet does 
not leave the gun muzzle in pro- 
longation of the axis of the bore as 
the bore is before firing but in pro- 
longation of the line that the axis 
of the bore is forced into by the 
jump. 

The third movement of the gun 
before the bullet leaves the bore 
is called vibration. When the trigger 
of the gun is pressed, the fall of the 
firing pin and the blow on the primer 
set up certain small vibrations in the 
gun. These small vibrations are al- 


most instantly blotted out by the 
powerful jump of the whole gun 
caused by the discharge of the cart. 
ridge. Other much larger vibrations 
occur as the result of the jump. 


The barrel of a rifle or shotgun is 
not a rigid bar incapable of bending, 
but is very sensitive to stress. If a 
fairly light barrel is placed in a vise 
and secured by the breech with the 
remainder hanging free an appre. 
ciable bend can be discerned by 
finger pressure applied to the muzzle. 
If the pressure is not too great the 
barrel will assume its original form 
when the pressure is released. Addi- 
tional vibrations can also occur from 
other causes. 

Bullets of varying velocity will de- 
part from the muzzle at varying 
points in the jump-vibration and will 
have different points of impact on the 
target. This is so even at short range 
where the trajectory would make 
small difference. A reduced load 
with one half the velocity of the full 
power load may strike three to eight 
inches lower at one hundred yards 
where the trajectory may only ac- 
count for two inches. It may also 
strike either to the right or left of the 
center of impact. Certain rifles, due 
to this jump-vibration, may even 
strike higher on the target with a re- 
duced load. Thus we see that it is 
this jump-vibration that determines 
the alinement of the last few inches 
of the bore at the instant the bullet 
leaves the muzzle. 

We now come to the milk in the 
coconut. What does this jump-vibra- 
tion have to do with hitting a chuck 
at 200 yards? It can be simply stated 
that anything that changes these 
jump-vibrations will cause the bullet 
to strike in a different place regard- 
less of how well the rifle is sighted 
in. These movements may be con- 
siderably affected by the manner in 
which a gun is held or rested, gun- 
sling tension and stock pressure. So 
if we are to predict the spot where 
the bullet will strike the target in 
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respect to line of aim, it is obvious 
that we must eliminate or allow for 
exterior factors, which will effect the 
jump-vibration. 

To the hunter the most important 
knowledge is probably the effect of 
firing positions on jump-vibration. It 
has long been recognized that rest- 
ing the barrel on a hard solid object 
such as a board, log or rock will 
cause the bullet to strike higher than 
if the rifle had been held in the 
hands. The harder the object, the 
higher the bullet will strike and also 
the closer to the muzzle, the higher 
the bullet will strike. 


In many years of shooting and 
experiment with a wide variety ‘of 
rifles this writer believes that firing 
positions are accountable for many 
misses on small targets in the field. 
In most cases when a rifle is fired 
from a bench rest with the center of 
the forearm resting on a thick pad 
of sponge rubber or a sawdust bag 
and the butt plate supported by the 
shoulder, the center of impact is the 
same as when the rifle is fired in the 
offhand position. 

When a rifle is fired in the prone 
position by an experienced shooter, 
the down pull of the gunsling may 
be as much as 50 pounds. Three 
things may happen. The down pull 
on the barrel may restrict the up- 
ward jump or increase the down- 
ward jump and may in some cases 
bend the barrel. The result is the 
bullet strikes lower on thé target than 
it would if fired on a bench rest or 
in an offhand position. How much 
lower the bullet will strike depends 
on the type and individual rifle. 

One of my rifles—a light lever 
action with the sling swivel attached 
to the tubular magazine giving 
heavy tension on the sling in the 
prone position—shoots 4 inches low 
at 100 yards than normal sight set- 
ting. This distance is greater with 
a light barrel than with a heavy one. 
Also when the sling swivels are at- 
tached to the barrel, the distance 


will be greater than if attached to 
the forearm. 

On a windy day one chuck season 
I used a very accurate hunting rifle 
that had a fine record for maintain- 
ing its center of impact. I had plenty 
of misses and a bad day generally. 
A few days later I checked this rifle 
on a bench rest at 200 yards. It was 
right on the. button. Then I laid 
down beside the bench and _ fired 
another string prone with heavy sling 
tension. Results showed a very nice 
group but it was three inches lower 
than the bench rest group. Further 
experiment showed this rifle would 
average 114 minutes low under these 
conditions. This was enough error 
to miss a chuck at 200 yards or 
better. 

In checking your gun for position 
variation there is only one correct 
procedure. Put up several targets or 
have someone change them for you 
at 100 or 200 yards. Then assume 
the firing position you are checking 
and fire several groups without mov- 
ing from your position. This will 
give you the actual position varia- 
tion of that particular rifle. Now fire 
several more groups, this time mov- 
ing in and out of your shooting 
position between strings. This will 
give you the average personal error 
in assuming different firing positions. 


Summed up it amounts to this. 
First, do not use a rifle with recoil 
you are not able to absorb. When 
you get to your limit, your accuracy 
falls off. Second, know your jump- 
vibration error in various shooting 
positions. Then when you miss, it 
should not be difficult to figure the 
cause. 

My old International Team coach, 
the late Colonel Tewes, once told 
me, ‘Never fire another shot until 
you know what happened to the last 
one.” It’s a good philosophy. If you 
know why you missed the chances 
are that the next bullet will go 
where you want it. 

The End 
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The tow Sight 
Advantages siieell Le re 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


ne no single accessory has 
caused more discussion and con- 
troversy among archers than the bow 
sight. The modern archer was the first 
to adopt the principle of the gun 
sight to the bow. Our ancestors shot 
without any mechanical sighting aids. 
Today archers are divided roughly 
into two camps designated respec- 
tively as free style and instinctive 
shooters. Only recently have the two 
groups reached a common ground 
where they frequently compete in the 
same tournament. In some sections 
of the country a single tournament 
will award prizes to each group. 
Among the newer converts to archery, 
sentiment is growing to abolish this 
distinction. The new crop of archers 
appear to be of the opinion that it 
is the man behind the bow that scores 
the hits. 

The Instinctive Group comprises 
the majority of the field shooters and 
the archers who use the bow primarily 
in the hunting field. They scorn the 
use or aid of any mechanical sighting 
device in their shooting technique 
which is intended primarily for shoot- 
ing under field conditions. 

The term Instinctive shooter has 
mislead many a novice. Perhaps it 
would be better to use the term Hunt- 
ing Aim to describe this class of 





shooter. Certainly it is a grave error 
to assume that this or any method of 
aiming will produce desired results 
without diligent and painstaking 
practice. 

Using the Hunting or so-called In- 
stinctive method of aiming, an archer 
can draw and release an arrow quicker 
than by any other method. This one 
feature is a decided advantage when 
game is flushed by the hunter. 

The Hunting Aim is generally em- 
ployed in combination with the high 
anchor in which the drawing hand is 
held cheek high. This position brings 
the arrow near to the line of vision 
to the target and enables elevation to 
be accurately judged for close ranges, 
In combination with a powerful hunt- 
ing bow considerable accuracy may be 
obtained, 

To bring the arrow in the line of 
sight the head and bow are both 
canted slightly to the right to bring 
the right eye directly over the arrow. 
(Left handed archers substitute left 
for right). 

The velocity with which the arrow 
is propelled from the bow must be 
the same for each release in order to 
insure accuracy in elevation at any 
given distance. Since the velocity will 
be directly proportional to the length 
of the draw it is evident that the 
anchor which will result in the same 
length of draw for each shot is highly 
desirable. This is the weakness in the 
hunting aim which uses the high 
anchor. There is no positive locking 
position along the face which will in- 
sure the same length of draw for each 
shot. 
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There are some purists who con- 
demn the use of any aids whatsoever 
to insure accuracy. These archers are 
known as bare bow enthusiasts. They 
would prohibit not only the use of 
sights but also arrow rests and nock- 
ing points on the bow string. While 
the rugged individualism of these 
folks is to be admired, I fail to under- 
stand their refusal to adopt these aids. 
Certainly it is necessary for accuracy 
that the shooting platform (arrow 
rest) and the point of contact of the 
arrow with the bow string be always 
the same. To leave the positioning 
of the arrow entirely to chance serves 
only to handicap the archer unnec- 
essarily. Ihe hunter is primarily con- 
cerned with delivering the arrow to 
a vital spot. The job is difficult under 
any conditions and where mechanical 


“The modern archer was the first to adopt 
the principle of the gun sight to the bow. 
Our ancestors shot without any mechanical 


sighting aids.” 


aids will result in increased accuracy 
they are justified in my opinion. 

Free-Style is the designation ap- 
plied to the body of shooters who 
have adopted various mechanical aids 
as a Means to increase accuracy on both 
the target range and the field course. 
Foremost among these aids is the bow 
sight which is used almost universally 
by target archers in the United States 
and recently has gained many con- 
verts in the hunting field. 

On the target range, at known dis- 
tances, the sight shooter will outscore 
the Instinctive archer who does not 
use a sight. The setting for each dis- 
tance has been determined by trial 
and error and marked on the bow 
limb. At any known distance it is 
only necessary to bring the setting 
for that distance to the line of sight 
to the bull’s-eye to secure the proper 
elevation of the arrow. 

With elevation taken care of auto- 
matically the archer can give more 
thought to ways of releasing the arrow 
so that it will leave the bow with the 
same initial velocity at every shot. 
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To do this the drawing length must 
not vary from one shot to another. 
To approach this desirable goal the 
sight shooter has developed the under- 
jaw anchor. The drawing hand moves 
back along the side of the neck and 
under the jaw until the bow string 
touches the center of the archers nose 
and chin. The drawing hand is held 
snugly up under the jaw bone. With 
this anchor the length of the draw will 
be the same for each release. If the 
release is uniform each arrow will 
theoretically leave the bow with the 
same initial velocity and each arrow 
will follow the same trajectory be- 
cause its inclination from the hori- 
zontal is precisely determined by 
bringing the sight into the line of 
vision and the drawing hand into 
contact with the jawbone. 

A sight shooter will not find it diffi- 
cult to turn in a credible field round 
on his first attempt. The method he 
uses to score on the field target whose 
distance is unknown is simply an 
adaptation of standard sight setting 
procedure on the target range. The 
archer estimates the yardage, sets his 
sight and releases the first of the four 
arrows. If the distance has been esti- 
mated correctly the archer will score. 
However he is not unduly concerned 
if the first arrow fails to land in the 
scoring ring. The position of the 
arrow permits him to make an ac- 
curate sight adjustment which will 
position the sight for the actual dis- 
tance to the target. With the cor- 
rected sight setting the shooter expects 
to register a good proportion of hits 
with his remaining three arrows. 

Unfortunately this method is not 
adaptable to the hunting field as 
game cannot be expected to accom- 
modate the archer by standing still 
and permitting a sighting shot. The 
sight shooter must make his first shot 
count if he expects to bag any game. 

One conclusion that emerges from 
our discussion is that no method of 
shooting has marked superiority over 
another in the hunting field. Both 


free-style and instinctive methods of 
shooting have merit and the archor 
would do well to maintain an open 
mind in the controversy over Target 
and Field Archery. A field archer will 
benefit from a study of the technique 
used by the target archer to insure 
uniformity in each shot and the target 
archer must realize that he will fail 
in the hunting field unless he gives 
more consideration to shooting at un- 
known distances. 


Using a thirty-five pound bow with 
the sight set for thirty yards the ar- 
row will fall a foot below the aiming 
point if the distance to the target is 
actually thirty-five yards, The error in 
estimating the distance is sufficient to 
register a clean miss on a deer stand- 
ing broadside to the shooter in the 
open. 

To lessen the chance of error in ele- 
vation the hunting bow is customarily 
and rightly considered heavier than 
the target bow. The result is a flatter 
trajectory over the shorter distances 
which increases the chance of a hit 
and reduces the chance of the arrow 
hitting an obstruction above the line 
of vision to the target. 

To adapt his shooting methods to 
the hunting field the archer, who is 
accustomed to using a sight, should 
use only one sight setting. He should 
determine this setting by trial so that 
he can register hits in a six-inch dia- 
meter circle at any distance from five 
yards to twenty-five yards. 

For distances beyond twenty-five 
yards the instinctive and free style 
shooters have a common problem. By 
patient practice each must learn the 
art of judging the elevation required 
to deliver the arrow to its mark. 
There are no fixed rules and each 
archer must learn the capabilities and 
limitations of his own bow. 

As soon as you have learned the 
simple technique necessary to shoot 
any bow you would be wise to do all 
your practicing with the bow with 
which you intend to hunt. 

. The End 
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i THE field of trapping there are 
various terms or expressions which 
the non-trapper may find difficult to 
understand. 

FUR SIGN is such a term. Stated 
simply, it refers to any sign or indi- 
cation which identifies or establishes 
specific furbearing animals in a 
given locality. Prominent among 
such fur sign are animal tracks. 
Trappers look for such tracks in soft 
ground or muddy spots along old 
roads or trails, and along stream 
banks. Once the tracks are found, 
the trapper must be able to deter- 
mine what animal made them; and 
frequently he also determines fairly 
accurately just how many animals 
might be in the area. This depends 
largely on number and frequency of 
tracks. 

Animal dung is another sign found 
in the same manner as one finds 
tracks. Here too, it is important that 
the trapper knows just what kind 
of animal left the dung. Frequency 
of dung left by a specific animal also 
helps to determine the approximate 
number of individuals in the area. 

There are some exceptions to this 
however. In the case of some animals 
such as the fox, dung does not neces- 
sarily indicate the number of ani- 
mals around at all times. Fox dung 
does, however, tell the trapper which 
species of fox is around. That is, 
while most people would assume that 
all fox dung looks alike, the expert 
trapper recognizes a distinct differ- 
ence between the dung of a red and 
gray fox. 

Scratchings also indicate the pres- 
ence of certain animals. Small holes 
dug into the ground indicate that a 
fox or skunk found a mouse or an 
insect. Such small holes dug in open 


Shapper : cLingo 


By Larry J. Kopp 


grassy fields, as well as small over- 
turned stones, indicate the work of 
skunks. At other places the obser- 
vant trapper may detect a spot where 
a raccoon, or skunk dug out the nest 
of bumblebees or yellow jackets in 
order to get the honey stored there. 
Along trails and old roads the trap- 
per frequently notes scratch marks 
near conspicuous looking rocks or 
stumps, and a closer examination 
would reveal the distinct odor of fox 
urine on the rock or stump. 


PROSPECTING is still another 
expression used by trappers. It simply 
refers to the act of searching for the 
fur sign already explained. Webster 
says that prospecting means looking 
for gold and such. The trapper pros- 
pects for fur animals. 

SET AND SET LOCATIONS 
might normally mean one and the 
same thing to many people, but to 
the trapper there is a decided dif- 
ference. A set refers to a spot where 
a trap has been concealed. On the 
other hand, a set location merely 
refers to a spot which has been pre- 
pared for a trap, but which has not 
yet been set in place. Trapsite is 
another word commonly used by 
trappers to indicate a place where 
a trap is to be set. This does not 
mean that trappers are so technical, 
for many trappers refer to their sets 
as set locations or trapsites and make 
no dividing line whatever. But for 
the sake of clarity, there is a dif- 
ference between a set, and a set loca- 
tion or trapsite. 

BLIND SETS AND BAIT SETS 
are as different as black and white 
from the trappers’ point of view; but 
to the non-trapper it may be quite 
confusing. A little thought would, of 
course reveal that bait sets might 
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refer to such sets which are baited 
with something to attract an animal. 
That is quite correct. But what is a 
blind set, you might ask? A blind 
set is simply a trap placed at a cer- 
tain spot where the trapper has rea- 
son to think an animal will normally, 
or rather habitually pass. 

Insofar as sets are concerned, there 
are many varied names employed by 
trappers to identify sets. TRAIL SET 
for example, has nothing whatever 
to do with blind or bait sets. Tech- 
nically, a trail set is one that is 
made on a trail which an animal 
is known to travel at regular inter- 
vals. Usually such a set is made at 
a point where the trail narrows, or 
the trapper may narrow the trail 
on purpose in such a way that an 
animal would be guided to step on 
the trap. 

WATER SETS AND DRY LAND 
SETS are probably self-explanatory. 
Water sets refer to traps set in, or 
partly in water while dry land sets 


refer to traps set elsewhere. In simi- 
lar fashion, WATER TRAPPING 
AND DRY LAND TRAPPING re- 


fer to trapping along waterways; 
while the latter refers to trapping 
operations carried on elsewhere. Up- 
land trapping means the same thing 
as dry land trapping. A mink and 
muskrat trapper is called a water 
trapper because he makes most of 
his sets in water. On the other hand, 
a fox trapper would be called an 
upland or dry land trapper. 
STEPPING STONE SET is not 
nearly so self-explanatory. Perhaps 
the outstanding feature about this 
set is that it is limited to water 
trapping. It is the only water set 
which has been given a_ specific 
name. All other water sets come 
under the heading of blind or bait 
sets with no special or identifying 
names. Unlike fox trapping where 
there are literally dozens of sets 
identified by different names, the 
stepping stone set is the only popu- 
larly accepted and baptized set as- 
sociated with water trapping. 


The set is made by the use of © 
two rocks. One of these is placed in © 
the water about twelve inches of” 
more from the shore in such a way | 
that the top of the rock is exposed, | 
The bait is then placed upon this 
rock. The second rock, more or less 
flat in appearance, is placed between 
this first rock and the shore. The 
trap is then set upon this second rock 
which serves as a stepping stone for 
an animal which might attempt to 
reach the bait. 

TRAPLINE AND SPUR-LINE 
are not exactly the same either, 
While most people know what is 
meant by trapline, some are not cer- 
tain that they know what is meant 
by spur-line. In the trapping field, a 
spur-line refers to off trail lines 
which branch out from the main 
course of the trapline, make a semi- 7 
circle and return to the main course 
of travel. A trapper may, for instance, 
leave his regular trail at one point 
to check several traps, then return | 
to the regular trail at a distant 
point. That is a spur-line. In fact a | 
real trapline is actually made up of § 
spur-lines. + 

Among others you would find that 
STRINGING THE STEEL is merely | 
a trapper’s way of saying, “setting — 
out a trapline.” An AUTO TRAP:; 
PER is one who operates a line of 
traps with a motor vehicle. A LONE- 


WOLF TRAPPER is one who fol-* # 


lows the trapline alone, instead of 
with a partner. 

FUR TRAPPER AND BOUNTY § 
TRAPPER means one and the same § 


thing to the majority of people, but 


to the trapper there is a lot of dif- 7 
ference. Stated simply, one traps be- & 
cause of fur value; while the latter 
traps for bounty gains. Both are 
trappers of course, but there is 
something about being a fur trapper 
that does not quite fit the bounty 
trapper. Call it pride, or some fas 
cinating call of long ago, but what- 
ever it is you will often find it in 
trapping circles. 
The End 





